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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE SITE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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University of California 


Berkeley is essentially a city of homes, balmy atmosphere and a 
perpetual garden of luxuriant flowers. There is frequent and rapid 
transportation over the electric lines of the Oakland Transit Company to 
all parts of the county, and half-hourly connection with San Francisco 
by a beautiful ride by train, skirting the shores of the bay and by a 
ferry service unsurpassed throughout the world. 
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FRANCIS FERRIER 


Rea Estate 











UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 





HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
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0 A RU DOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 Choice property for sale near University and in 
" any partofthetown. Write for Maps 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE MAY & MORTIMER 
ant Anauiun Oremer REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. ae i 7 wae Cat. 
W.C. Moran, Notary Public . J. Moran ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DuRGIN 
c A L. J Telephone Derby 73 
W. C. MORAN & CO. Durgin & Bleakle Dealers in Furniture, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE Y Carpets, Mattings, etc. 





Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 2158-2160 Shattuck Ave Berkel 
Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station Library Building erkeley, Cal. 
Severerfererferferesfessestesestestestesleslesteslestestestesterferferferferferterfentesfesfesfesfente oferferferferferferterletetertentertetestetestetefeoteotesteofesfesfesfeotestesteole 
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Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 





meet PETROLEUM 


| 
s=evaFUEL OILS | 
LUBRICATING and | 
sisue- ASPHALTUM | 
‘““DIAMOND BRAND” 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
| SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 





OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON 
| BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 
| VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES | 


OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. | 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON PALO ALTO 














ABOVE ON THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT PALO ALTO; ON THE RIGHT IS 
THE LELAND STANFORD RESIDENCE, ADJOINING THE GREAT UNIVERSITY ; 
BELOW IS THE PALO ALTO OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS 










Palo Alto has a population of about 3000, and is the town of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. There is no town in the State that has better prospects 
for becoming an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements are modern. 
Miles of sidewalks and streets are being built. Property can be purchased at a 
low figure considering the desirability of the town. We own our water and 
electric plants, and have a good sewer system. Palo Alto has no saloons. Our 







educational advantages are excellent. 
Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices of property, 
both in and adjacent to the town, write to 
J. JI. MORRIS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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OWN A LOT 
* % 
i IN CALIFORNIA i 
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* City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- * 
* minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great * 
+ commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa * 
4 Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 

J investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- y 
i teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- iy 
i road facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save y 
if and double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. J 
* * 
Bs $25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month B 
Co e 
* RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. + 
7 182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 7 
+ + 
Pofofpopooepoe pepe fpoeoeopooototot foe Sopoefpopopey 
% Ws 
% e 
oo a 
i NION I RANSFER VO. ! 
- nA 
i 
4 Baggage Checked and Delivered t 
a Freight Shipped and Stored + 
ye 
i Everything handled that can be moved by horses 
* Oo 
* MAIN OFFICE + 
he oe 
H 165 Stevenson Street 1 
ol Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street a 
Ds % 
7 Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 7 
ys ye 
5 Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 4 
% * 
% Telephone Private Exchange 83 % 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC SAIL 
SHIPS OF ALL NATIONS 


to and from San Francisco, metropolis of California, the one 
State of all the Union that’s today on the world’s highway of 
progress. California, wide-awalKie and alert, where flowers 
bloom outdoors the year through, offers today unrivaled 
opportunities for industrious home-seekers. 


Reliable Information about orange growing, fruit culture. vegetable gardening, climate, 


soil, water, lands, power, marKets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc., sent to any address FREE by 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION @OMMITTEE 


Representing State Commercial Organizations 


Department Twenty, 25 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 
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Southern Pacific Coast Line 


between 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Sop. over midway at Paso Robles Hot Springs 
Hotel entirely refitted # Sunshine in abundance 
Hot Sulphur, Hot Mud, Hot Plunge Baths 


Write W. A. JunKer | Thos. Cook @ Son, Agents 


Lessee and Mgr., Paso Robles, Cal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





When you reach the hotel you’re at home 
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| The Old Home of 
BRET HARTE 


at TUTTLETOWN and 
the places made famous 
by him 


Whiskey Hill 
Poverty Flat 


Jackass Hill ana 
Angels Gamp 
















are readily accessible without the dis- 
comforts of staging, if you purchase 
your ticket via OAKDALE and the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


For further information write to 








S. H. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 











Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 
BANKERS 


AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 








Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 





Rare Daffodils and Tulips 


FROM 


CORK, IRELAND 


WILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND, Specialist, Bulb 
Grower for 20 years, offers his Californian 
friends, though at such a great distance, at 
moderate prices, his rare collection of 
Daffodils and Many Flowering Single Tulips, the 
latter the finest put-together lot in Europe. 
His unique List of Prices post free. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY 


The Bulbs have just arrived in most 
perfect condition. I thank you sincerely 
not only for the ‘‘Extras’’ but for the fine 
quality of all. 

LUTHER BURBANK, 
Santa Rosa, California 


Your consignment of Bulbs arrived in 
the finest possible condition. To use a 
modern-day expression, they are as firm as 
golf balls. 








Nov., ’99 


W. A. PROCTER, 


Sept. 25, ’99 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S. 


Seedsman to Her Late Majesty, 
; ueen Victoria, and 
Ard-Cairn Bulb Grounds, Cork, Ireland. 
Remit by Postal Orders made payable 
at Cork. 











A SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


Presenting more artistically the won- 
derful features of the great valley than 
any previous illustrations, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR, 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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SAN JOSE 


AND THE 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 





ANN CHERRIES AS WER 





This valley ships 7,500,000 pounds of cherries annually. One tree in this valley produced 





last year $90 worth of cherries. A leading packer and shipper has paid $2,000 cash 





rental per year for a ten-acre cherry ranch not over one-half mile from the electric car 






lines of this city for several years, and would have enjoyed continuing the lease had the 






‘owner not concluded to run the ranch himself and make more than $2,000 a year. 





THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


SAN JOSE (HoSAY) 
1.B.McMAHILL, sECRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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| puy LOTS in the Coming Residence Suburb of Los Angeles, | 


Price Will Soon be Advanced—BETTER BUY NOW! 


Large Lots 
30 x 150 


$70 


TERMS: 
$4.00 Down. 
$4.00 per Month. 


NO INTEREST. 
NO TAXES. 


Two electric lines now running. Another will open to the public in a few days, and two 
more will rapidly follow. Our transformation will be rapid, wonderful and grand. Remember 
that twenty-five years ago Pasadena was a sheep pasture. Today “Pasadena is bound to become 
the greatest tourist resort on the face of the globe.’’-—General M. C. Wentworth, Manager Hotel 
Raymond. Architects are now drawing plans for the new Tourist Hotel, to cost $100,000, which 
will be built on a hill fifty feet higher than the famous Raymond. 


PASADENA VILLA TRACT 


Is Immediately Adjoining on the City Limits of Los Angeles. 
It is Situated Between Two Established and Growing Cities, LOS ANGELES and PASADENA. 


The new ae Line’ to Pasadena now open. ‘The ‘Monrovia’ Line will open in a few 
days. DIRT FLYING—RAILS og a G LAID, SPIKES DRIVEN. We are now enjoy- 


ing two Blectrie Lines to the Pasadena T 
UST THINK! FIVE NEW EL NCTC RAILWAYS WILL RUN THROUGH THIS BEAU- 


J 
TIFUL TRACT. If each of the five lines runs a car every twenty minutes, it means a car 


through the tract every four minutes. 
* PASADENA 





NOW RUNNING THROUGH PASADENA VILLA TRACT. 










We will select 
choice lots for 
non-residents. 


Remittances can be 
made by express, pos- 
tal money order or 
check. 


VILLA TRACT 
©} LOS ANGELES 





CY writ Tier 


Among our purchasers are the following leading citizens: H. E. Huntington, Vice-President 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company; L. T. Garnsey, President of the Los Angeles and 
Redondo Railway Company; W. H. Carlson, ex-United States Special Commissioner of Railroads 
of Cuba; Baird eo wholesale commission merchants; J. G. Estudillo, ex-State Treasurer 
of California; F. H. Dixon, ex-State Harbor Commissioner, Dr. W m. Dodge, Dr. J. E. Cowles, and others. 


CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SEND FOR 


“Homes in the Heart of California”’ 


This is the Title of our Latest Catalogue 


Grain, and General Farming ands. HAWK & CARLY 


Placer County Fruit Lands a specialty. Choice 
tracts from ten acres up, at Auburn, Newcastle, 1014 FOURTH STREET 
Penryn, ~ eo Rocklin, Roseville, all in Placer 
Cc t 1e) Vale, i to C ty, 
ee SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 
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* STOCKTON 
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} 
=—='—<=_—"_—_—_—_—_— + Isa rapidly growing manu- 
4 facturing city of 21,561 in- 
3 habitants, situated on tide- 
COUPLER x water at the entrance to the 
4 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
ateway to the Orient. Send 
our cents in postage to the 

Secretary of the Stockton 

Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 

ton, Cal.,and receive by return 

mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
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[EAST OR WEST 
‘CORONADO IS BEST 
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? GRANDEST RESORT ON EARTH 


I9O5 


BIGGER AND BETTER THIS YEAR THAN EVER 








AMERICAN PLAN $3 PER DAY AND UP 


DURING ENTIRE YEAR 


$1.50 PER DAY AND UP | EUROPEAN PLAN 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH 


Motto of Hotel del Goronado: ‘‘ Best of Everything”’ 


FOR RATES, SOUVENIR BOOK, ETC., ADDRESS 


E. S. BABCOCK, Manacer 
200 5S. SPRING STREET CORONADO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 


‘EAST OR WEST 
}CORONADO IS BEST 


Nether seers 
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A HOME AMONG ANGELS! 


The Ambition of All Men should be to own a Home in the 
Matchless City of Los Angeles, the most beautiful and 
promising city of America. Population, 130,000; increase of 600 
per cent in 20 years. I own 29 beautiful residence lots on Avenue 
66, each lot 50x 200 feet, pressure water, gas, electric light avail- 
able, 10 minutes’ walk to electric cars. $500 each, $25.00 cash, 
$10 per month until paid for. Nointerest. An Absolute Bargain 


W. H. HOLABIRD, *” BfoceU®®Y LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











RUBIO CANYON, FOOT OF INCLINE 


THE SIGNAL 
PEAK OF THE 
i SIERRA MADRE 


Canyons and Mountain Peaks 
Panoramic Views — Southern 
California at a glance 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


on Mt. Lowe, Long Beach 
and San Gabriel Mission 


Adv. Dept. PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
250 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Established 1850 
Telephone China 72 


Cuy LUNG & Co. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 
Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 
Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FOOK, WOH & CO. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 
CURIOSITIES 


Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 
Near Sacramento SAN FRANCISCO 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 





YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 


710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 


MEALS COOKED TO ORDER SAN FRANCISCO 








WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


No. 808 Dupont Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 


Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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ON THE OCEAN BEACH, SAN FRANCISCO, WATCHING THE SILVERTOWN—CLIFF HOUSE AND 
SUTRO HEIGHTS IN THE DISTANCE 


THE HONOLULU SECTION 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE 


OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JANUARY 5, 1903 
THIS CABLE IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 

















<0 








DANA, PHOTO AFTER THE CABLE WAS HAULED ASHORE, DECEMBER 14, 1902 
” ° 
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SUNSET || op a2 soRrper 


COPYRIGHTED, 1903; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second-Class Matter 



































SuNSET is published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, California. The subscription price is One Dollar a year, Ten Cents a copy. 
Its circulation is world wide. It is the only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 
the wonders of California, and of the Nation’s western border land. It is notable for the num- 
ber and artistic merit of its engravings. Its contributors are among the best writers and illus- 
trators in the country. It is edited by Charles Sedgwick Aiken. The representative business 
houses advertise in its pages. It is distributed by the San Francisco News Company, the American 
News Company and connections. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are desired relating to western development, to the arts, industries and re 
sources, to be accompanied wherever possible, by good, clear photographs. Address all com 
munications to Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Sunset’s New York address is 349 Broadway; Chicago, 193 Clark street; London, 49 
Leadenhall street. 
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FEBRUARY, 1903 
COVER DESIGN—Navajo. Indian from Life.........................4.. L. Maynard Dixon 
LAYING THE TRANSPACIFIC CABLE—Midwinter Scene on the Ocean Beach, San 
DNNNNS TE TSM Se he pic 5 oii otal ns be Phe aie RE Seem awe oR nee + ge Frontispiece 
From photograph by Dana. 
LAVANGG Teass DANSE ATINIO CABIN... 5... 6 cc eee ace cnnee Earle Ashley Walcott 


Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts, Dana, Taber and Weidner. Full-page por- 
traits of John W. Mackay and Clarence H. Mackay. 


THE PROBUENM JOHN MAGKAY SOLVED. ..... 20. 6. eee ees ......Wells Drury 
OPA EEO PSG Ye boy kt Lat CEA? 1) 6 | ne J. Torrey Connor 


MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS—A Romance of the Coast Range of California—Chapter 





IV (Conclusion)—The Triumph of Love ...................... Flora Haines Loughead 
NEW YEAR’S ROSE TOURNEY—tThe Celebration at Pasadena.......... Elizabeth Grinnell 
Illustrated from photographs by Hall 
ONAL RST (2S Se ee ee eo ae Re Herbert Bashford 
“OCKINSAW”—A Narrative of the Chiricahua Apaches................... Bourdon Wilson 


Illustrated from drawings by Ed. Borein. 
ON THE TIP-TOP OF THE UNITED STATES—Climbing Mount Whitney with John 


CE er Ree nn ea a atin Gs ae wisely 6 bare SA din ace Theodore H. Hittell 
Illustrated from photographs by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Miss Hooker and Miss Delaney 
VPC PE ENS CRD (OS) cc a Frank H. Mayer 


Illustrated from drawings by Stanley Arthur. 
HORSES OF CALIFORNIA—From the Days of the Missions to the Present—(Ninth 





Paper )—Origin of the Highest Class of Horses................. 4 Joseph Cairn Simpson 
“HIS BURNING GLANCES”’—A Fantasy by Childe Harold.........Edward Salisbury Field 
AMID FOOTHILL RICHES—Placer County, California..................... Carroll Sayres 

Illustrated by photographs by U. G. Hurley. 

UD Re OON ETA NOUNS oo, cicieib as cc's sews 46 vo Fae See Kw ow Josephine Mildred Blanch 
eli A Ee Og 2 0 CC) i an ea ae Caspar W. Hodgson 

Illustrated from photographs by Hodgson, Moorehouse and Perry. 

AG ONEy neon. (ieeleeied Verse) ..... .... 6 2 ccc ce een de ceca cesta Edwin Arnold 
TEAR ot Of EAS YO" Lice eB Of i ar ee nana Elizabeth Murray 

Illustrated with twenty-eight portraits. 
ftp Ne AD Oo? LC cr ae ea Edmund Mitchell 
“VIOLETS TO MY VALENTINE” (Verse)................ Charles K. Field (Carolus Ager) 


Drawing by Stanley Arthur. 

THE COURSE OF EMPIRE—Facts of Material Progress in the West—New Locomotives 
for the Southern Pacific—Outdoor Art League Work—Nevada’s Development—Cali- 
fornia’s Progress. 

PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS—Virna Woods, Dramatist (Lillian H. Shuey)—Nance 
O’Neil’s Triumph—Portraits of Anna Held, Virna Woods, Ralph Stuart. 

BOOKS AND WRITERS—Eleanor Gates and Her Book (Leavenworth Macnab)—Ella 
Higginson’s Three Books——-Charles F. Holder’s “Adventures of Torqua.” 

SUNSET RAYS—Mother and Babe (Ida C. Wightman)—A Los Angeles Memory (D. S. 
B.)—He Stooped to Me (Alfred J. Waterhouse)—Good Words for SUNSET. 
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BRITISH CABLE STEAMSHIP 


IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 








PACIFIG 











SOUTHERN 


COMPANY. 























A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER 
EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 
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FEBRUARY, 1903 No. 4 





SILVERTOWN 


‘<6 LORY to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will toward 


men.” 

The first message that flashed through 
the short-lived Atlantic cable of 1858 
may appropriately be repeated for the 
cable that is about to complete the elec- 
tric girdle about the earth—the line 
across the Pacific that is being laid by 
the Commercial Cable Company. Swift 
communication has served the cause of 
peace and good will among men, lessen- 
ing the causes of discord by promoting a 
better understanding among _ peoples, 


LAYING THE TRANS-PACIFIC CABLE. 
BY 
Earle Ashley Walcott. 





multiplying the threads of commerce that 
bind nation to nation, knitting closely 
together the interests of distant com- 
munities and combining the forces of the 
world into harmonious effort for the 
progress and development of humanity. 
In this great service to the race, the ca- 
ble that is.to span the Pacific will have 
an influence as important as that of its 
predecessors that lie under the Atlantic. 

The opening of the New Year marked 
the first step in this epoch-making work. 
On the 1st of January, 1903, the first 
section of the Pacific cable was com- 
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DANA, PHOTO 


UNITED STATES LIFE SAVING CREW DRAWING IN LINE TO WHICH CABLE WAS BENT 


pleted. On that day the last splice was 
made on the line between San Francisco 
and Honolulu, and the first message was 
flashed between the islands and the con- 
tinent. It was the realization of the 
plans of twenty-five years. 

The dream of spanning the Pacific, in- 
deed, dates back beyond the quarter cen- 
tury mark. It was conceived by Cyrus 
W. Field, in 1867, when his prodigious 
labors and undaunted spirit had at last 
brought the Atlantic cable to success. 
But at this time it was no more than a 
dream. The prophetic eye of statesmen 
like Seward and diplomats like Burlin- 
game and financiers like Field could 
look forward to a day when the Pacific 
should be the theater of a commercial de- 
velopment more splendid and far-reach- 
ing than that which has covered the At- 


lantic. But in 1867 the future gave no 
guaranty to the present. The trans- 
pacific trade was not enough in volume 
to promise returns on the cost of a cable 
across the great ocean, and if there was 
a serious effort to raise money to lay the 
line, it came to nothing. Ten years later 
when the reciprocity treaty between the 
Hawaiian islands and the United States 
promised an increase of trade with the 
tropic archipelago, there was discussion 
of plans for a cable between Honolulu 
and San Francisco, but the plans ended 
in words. Then in 1880, when Cyrus W. 
Field made his tour of the world, the 
father of the cable was fired once more 
with the inspiration of his dreams of 
younger days, and secured from the King 
of the Hawaiian islands a concession for 
a cable to San Francisco. There was, 








WEIDNER, PHOTO 
—A great throng gathered upon the beach to witness the ceremonies 
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TIBBITTS, PHOTO 
CABLE STEAMSHIP SILVERTOWN, OFF CLIFF HOUSE, WAITING TO FLOAT CABLE ASHORE 


however, no practical step taken to put John W. Mackay, bonanza king, bank- 
this scheme into execution, and for more — er, builder of telegraph, and cable lines, 
than twenty years was a San Francis- 





can who never lost 
his interest in the 
welfare and _ prog- 
ress of San Fran- 
Cisco. From the 
time he entered on 
the enterprises that 
spanned the Atlan- 
tic with the cables 
of the Commercial 
Company and cov- 
ered the United 
States with the net- 


the Hawaiian cable 
was merely the sub- 
ject of desultory 
discussion in the 
newspapers and in 
Congress. It was 
left to John W. 
Mackay and_ the 
opening years of 
the twentieth cen- 
tury to bring the 
dream to realiza- 
tion, and make the 
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Hawaiian cable the SHOWING CABLE REEL, STERN OF SHIP work of wires of the 
first step in the Postal Telegraph 
greater work of a cable that should span Company, he had contemplated the con- 
the Pacific. struction of a cable from San Francisco 
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TRANSPACIFIC CABLE IN THE TANK ABOARD THE STEAMSHIP PREPARATORY TO PAYING OUT 


But the time was not 
come. The work was enormous, the in- 
vestment great. At the least, nearly 
seven thousand miles of cable must be 
laid; with a detour to take in the Ha- 
waiian islands and the Philippines, the 
length of cable required is close on ten 
thousand miles. The cable to Hawaii is 
as long as those that cross the Atlantic. 
The cable across the Pacific must be 
three and one-half times the length of 
the longest cable between England and 
the United States. It was no wonder 
that the boldest capitalist hesitated. 
Then came the war with Spain, the 
annexation of Hawaii, the acquisition of 


across the Pacifie. 
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the Philippines. American enterprise 
waked up to recognize the existence of a 
great domain beyond the seas. The pos- 
sibilities of the Philippines and the still 
greater possibilities of China stirred 
even the commercial imagination. It 
was evident that an American cable was 
a political necessity if we were to hold 
the Philippines. Then came the diplo- 
matic struggle over China’s commerce ; 
the Boxer uprising, the American co-op- 
eration with the powers in the march on 
Peking and the rescue of the legations, 
by which the power of the Chinese reac- 
tionaries was broken; and the diplomatic 
triumph of Secretary Hay, by which all 
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FLOATING IN THE CABLE ON BALLOON BUOYS, LIFE SAVING CREW ASSISTING 
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FACSIMILE (IN SECTIONS) IN THE INTERNATIONAL ALPHABET OF THE FIRST MESSAGE SENT 
OVER THE ATLANTIC CABLE IN 1858. THE LETTERS ARE FORMED BY THE SIPHON TRACING ABOVE 
AND BELOW A ZERO LINE 
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FACSIMILE (IN SECTIONS) IN THE INTERNATIONAL ALPHABET OF THE FIRST THROUGH MES- 
SAGE SENT OVER THE PACIFIC CABLE FROM GOVERNOR DOLE OF HAWAII, TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ; 
TRANSMITTED JANUARY 1, 1903 














DANA, PHOTO 
OFFICIALS AT THE OFFICE OF THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY RECEIVING THE FIRST 
MESSAGE SENT OVER THE CABLE 
Here (left to right) are H. F. Harrington, Superintendent Commercial Pacific Cable Co.; William Hearn, 
Local Manager — Telegraph Co., San Francisco; Charles Cuttriss, Electrician Commercial Cable Co.; 
Richard V. Dey; G. Ward, Vice- President Commercial Pacific Cable Co.; L. W. Storror, General Superin- 
tendent Postal Te Soman Cable Co. To the left below are operators P. Me Kenna and W. Ward 
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the powers were brought to give their 
adhesion to the policy of the ¢ ‘open door” 
to Chinese trade. This swift train of 
circumstances brought to the conscious- 
ness of the nation the commercial oppor- 
tunities as well as the political necessi- 
ties that demanded the construction of 
an American cable. 

Congress in its leisurely fashion pre- 
pared to act. The forethought of the 
Hydrographic Survey had __ provided 
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ELECTRICIANS FROM THE SILVERTOWN 


(Left to right) Mance, Marsham and Cann, 
watching testing apparatus in hut at ocean beach, 
as cable is paid out from ship, on way to Honolulu 
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soundings of the route to be followed: 
plans and estimates were secured; and 
bills were drawn to provide for cable con- 
struction by the government. But the 
time had come when John W. Mackay 
could carry out his long-cherished plan. 


And as Congress delayed, hesitated, de- 
bating ways and means, Mr. Mackay 


came forward with the offer to lay and 
operate the cable without expense to the 
government. No guaranty from the 
treasury was requested. On the contrary, 
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STAFF OF ELECTRICIANS FROM THE SILVERTOWN 
BEFORE THE HUT AT OCEAN BEACH 

Here, left to right, are 
Marsham and Beckingsale 


Messrs. Mance, Cann, 
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to the government all the 
advantages it could re- 
ceive from a cable of its 
own—that it should fix 
its own rates for govern- 
ment messages, have pow- 
er to take possession of 
the cable in time of war, 
and have the privilege of 
buying the line outright 
at cost should public 
ownership at a future 
time be deemed necessary. 
There was some doubt ex- 
pressed in Congress of 
the sincerity of Mr. 
Mackay’s offers, and the 
measure for government 
construction and opera- 
tion of the line was 
pressed to a vote. But 
the men who knew Mr. 
Mackay and had felt the 
influence of his strong 
nature and upright char- 
acter explained his pur- 
poses so sincerely to Con- 
gress that the plan for a 
government cable was 
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5 laid aside. An agreement 
@ < was then entered into be- 
v tween the government 


and the Commercial Ca- 
ble Company by which 
the Mackay corporation 
was given landing privi- 
leges and the use of the 
government surveys. 

The preliminaries set- 
tled,the work was at once 
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THE BLACK LINE INDICATES THE COMPLETED SECTION BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO AND HONOLULU ; THE DOTTED 




















° ‘ begun. The English com- 

Bas © —% pany known officially as 
. the India Rubber, Gutta 

aw - 3 Percha and Telegraph 

iS) - \ Works Company, Lim- 

z A : ‘ ited, was given the con- 

Pe 2 3 i tract for making and lay- 

4 ing the cable, and the 





manufacture was soon in 
progress at the rate of 
fifty miles a day. As 
soon as the Honolulu sec- 
tion was completed it was 
put aboard the cable ship 
Silvertown, and on the 
20th of September, 1902, 
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ROUTE OF THE TRANSPACIFIC CABLE. 
LINE THE SECTION PROJECTED BETWEEN HONOLULU AND MANILA, BY WAY OF WAKE ISLAND AND GUAM. 
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LAYING THE 
the vessel sailed from London _bear- 
ing in her hold three great coils of 
cable, 4807 tons in weight and of a total 
length of 2413 nautical miles. Seventy- 
five days later the Silvertown steamed 
through the Golden Gate, and cast an- 
chor in San Francisco bay. 

Before the first strand of cable was 
done, however, the man who had planned 
the work had passed to his final rest. In 
the midst of his labors John W. Mackay 
had been stricken down, and on the 20th 
of July the strong heart, was stilled. But 
his animating purposes survived him. 
His work was taken up by his son, and 
two days after the Silvertown dropped 
anchor in San Francisco bay, Clarence 
H. Mackay reached the city to take part 
in the inauguration of the monumental 
work that his father had planned. 

San Francisco showed a proper realiza- 
tion of the importance of the occasion. 
Mr. Mackay and the staff of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company were banqueted 
and entertained by the city’s commercial 
bodies led by the California Promotion 
Committee, welcomed by the Governor of 
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the state, Henry ‘I’. Gage, and greeted by 
the Mayor of San Francisco, Kugene E. 
Schmitz. The day set for the laying of 
the first length of cable was made a 
school holiday and the occasion was ob- 
served by a vast concourse of citizens. 
Friday, the 12th of December, was set 
for beginning the work. Although the 
day was raw and threatening, more than 
fifty thousand people assembled at the 
ocean beach at the end of Fulton street 
to witness the landing of the shore end 
of the cable, and the departure of the 
cable ship. The Silvertown had steamed 
out of the harbor with the first dawn and 
anchored a mile off shore. But a strong 
sea was running and, after waiting sev- 
eral hours for a favorable opportunity, 
the attempt to land the cable was given 
up and the Silvertown steamed back into 
the harbor. 

The second attempt was made two days 
later. In the meantime six miles of the 
shore end of the cable was transferred to 
the steam schooner Newsboy, whose light 
draft permitted a close approach to the 
shore, and in the early morning of Sun- 

















TIBBITTS, PHOTO 
ON THE CABLE STEAMSHIP SILVERTOWN, LOOKING FORWARD, SHOWING THE CABLE-LAYING 
MECHANISM 
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cable settled siowly to the bot- 
tom of the ocean. The ocean 
bed slopes rapidly down from 
the Golden Gate until a depth 
is reached of a little over two 
miles. Then the slope becomes 
more gentle, and in eight hun- 
dred miles comes to a depth of 
19,116 feet. There is then a 
sudden rise of four thousand 
feet — about the height of 
Mount Hamilton — which re- 
duces the depth to 15,114 feet. 
Once over this mountain the 
road to Honolulu runs for sev- 
eral hundred miles along a 
broad valley some 18,000 feet 
—or about three and one-half 
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AFTER THE CHRISTENING OF THE CABLE 


day, the 14th of December, the little ves- 
sel passed out of the harbor and an- 
chored off the cable hut at the beach. 
The sea was now smooth, a line was 
brought ashore by the crew of the United 
States life saving station, and by eight 
minutes past nine the first of the balloon 
buoys that were to float the cable to shore 
was dropped into the water. As the line 
was slowly hauled to the land a great 
throng gathered upon the beach to wit- 
ness the ceremonies. The Governor of 
the state, the Mayor of the city, the offi- 
cials of the cable company and soma 
scores of distinguished guests were given 
the places of honor. At 9:55 the end of 
the cable reached the shore. As it touched 
land it was met by Clarence Mackay and 
Lucile Gage, the nine-year-old daughter 
of the Governor. The little miss carried 
in her hand a cased bottle of champagne, 
and broke it upon the cable’s iron sheath- 
ing with the words: 

“To the memory of John W. Mackay, 
I christen thee Pacific cable. Good luck 
to thee. May vou always carry messages 
of happiness.” 

At a little after four o’clock the opera- 
tion of splicing the land end of the cable 
was complete. At eleven-thirty the shore 
section was joined to the great coils in 
the Silvertown’s tanks, and at midnight 
the ship began her voyage to Honolulu. 

Once under way the Silvertown plowed 
through the waves at a speed of seven 
to nine knots per hour, and the miles of 





THE 
STRUCK UP “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” THE THRONG 
CHEERING, AND THEN STANDING WITH BARED HEADS 


miles—below the ocean’s sur- 
face. Then it passes over a 
mountain rim, rising 11,000 
feet to within 7200 feet of the 
surface, dips down again into a narrow 
valley 17,256 feet beneath the waves, and 
then climbs the mountain range that 
shoots its highest peaks above the surface 
to make the Hawaiian islands. 

High above this uneven bed the Sil- 
vertown pitched and tossed her way, pay- 
ing out the miles of line that bound her 
to the California shore. The voyage that 
had begun so smoothly was soon in 
troubled waters. Within twelve hours 
of the time the steamer left San Fran- 
cisco she ran into a western gale that 
whipped the sea into a confusion of 
foam-capped rollers. The waves now and 
then boarded the vessel, and the ship 
tossed and plunged with such violence 
that it was feared that the cable would 
be snapped. The waves sometimes 
reached the bridge. One great roller 
swept the deck with terrific force, smash- 
ing the scullery door, breaking the gang- 
way ladder and flooding the chartrooms. 
The paying-out room was knee-deep in 
water. As the ship rolled and tossed on 
the waves the strain on the cable was a 
constant source of danger. As the ship 
sank into the trough of the sea the drum 
over which the cable was paid out would 
almost cease to revolve, only to whirl 
with double speed as the ship rose to the 
crest of the next wave. But it was as 
dangerous to halt as to go forward, and 
the prow of the Silvertown was kept 
steadily to the southwest course, while 
officers and men went without sleep or 
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rest in their vigilant watch to prevent 
accidents. 

Better weather was found after a day 
and a half of storm, but a heavy sea fol- 
lowed the Silvertown all the way to Ho- 
nolulu. The voyage was safely accom- 
plished, however, and in the early morn- 
ing hours of Friday, December 26th, the 
Silvertown buoyed the end of the cable 
in the Molokai channel, thirty-five miles 
from Honolulu, and steamed to the Ha- 
walian capital. Bad weather prevented 
work for several days, and it was not till 
December 28th that the shore section of 
the cable was stretched. The sea outside 
was still too turbulent for cable work, 
and the shore section had to be buoyed 
off Koko Head till January 1st. On the 
opening day of the New Year the weather 
moderated, and the Silvertown picked 
up the shore end of the cable and steamed 
out to the buoy that held the San Fran- 
cisco line. The delicate work of picking 
up and splicing the buoyed end was at 
last accomplished, and late in the after- 
noon the last link of the cable was com- 
mitted to the waters. At 8:41, Honolulu 
time, 11:03 San Francisco time, the first 
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message passed from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. The first section of the Pa- 
cific cable was completed. 

Honolulu was even more alive than 
San Francisco to the importance of the 
accomplishment. The island people had 
felt keenly the disadvantages of being six 
days away from the activities of the 
world. ‘Therefore, they welcomed the 
cable with enthusiasm, and celebrated its 
completion as a new day of annexation 
to the United States. 

The first message sent over the line 
was a congratulatory dispatch from Gov- 
ernor Dole of Hawaii to President Roose- 
velt. This was followed by a flood of 
similar dispatches to Mr. Mackay. Then 
Hawaii adjusted itself to its new condi- 
tions as part of the continent. 

The remaining sections of the cable to 
Guam, to Manila and to Shanghai are 
expected to be in place before the Ist of 
July, 1903. 

What this promise means to San Fran- 
cisco can be estimated only by consider- 
ing the enormous possibilities of the 
Oriental trade that it will assist to con- 
trol. Easy communication is the hand- 

















DANA, PHOTO 
MAYOR SCHMITZ OF SAN FRANCISCO GREETING PRESIDENT DUDLEY EVANS OF THE WELLS-FARGO 
EXPRESS COMPANY, OCEAN BEACH, SAN FRANCISCO, DECEMBER 14, 1902 
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maiden of commerce, and with the ca- 
ble completed San Francisco will be in 
the center instead of on the most 
distant edge of the line to China and 
Japan. 

The Orient is opening to a future of 
which the world has scarcely dreamed. 
The ten million inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippines, under the strong, just rule of 
the United States and the inspiring en- 
ergy of American enterprise, are about 
to enter on an era of trade and wealth 
hitherto unknown. Already the imports 
and exports have swelled far beyond the 
records of the most prosperous days of 
Spanish rule, and the invigorating effect 
of American capital and energy has 
scarcely begun to be felt. But a future 
vastly greater than that of the Philip- 
pines is found in the awakening of China. 
Here we find a mass of potential produc- 
tion equal to that of Europe. Four hun- 
(red millions of human beings are to be 
found within the limits of the ancient 
empire; industrious, adaptable, imita- 
tive, needing only the inspiration of mod- 
ern life to develop the wants and produc- 
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tiveness of the western nations. Nobody 
who knows the Chinaman will doubt his 
capacity for consumption as well as pro- 
duction. The Chinaman is renowned for 
his frugality, but in prosperity is ready 
to enlarge his expenditures. Japan has 
shown what an Oriental nation can do 
when it is brought under the inspiration 
of western ideas. It has already devel- 
oped a foreign commerce of a value of 
two hundred and fifty million dollars a 
year, which is rapidly increasing. China 
with ten times the population would, un- 
der the same conditions, support a for- 
eign commerce of two billion five hun- 
dred million dollars. 

San Francisco is destined by position 
to handle a large part of the trade be- 
tween the Orient and the United States. 
Only a fatuous self-sufficiency, a lack of 
enterprise amounting to stupidity, can 
prevent the city from holding the same 
position in Oriental trade that New York 
holds in the trade with Europe, and 
the Pacific cable will be an important 
weapon in the commercial battle for the 
riches of transpacific trade. 


The Problem John Mackay Solved 
BY WELLS DRURY 


The following reminiscences of the late John W. Mackay, the Bonanza King, whose latest 
great enterprise was the transpacific cable, are told by Wells Drury, news editor of the Sacra- 
mento “Record-Union,” widely known as a journalist of California and Nevada and for many 
years a personal friend of Mr. Mackay. Mr. Drury was a mining editor in Virginia City and 
(old Hill during the exciting days of gold and silver mining on the Comstock from 1873 to 
1883, and was Deputy Secretary of State and member of the Nevada Legislature during the 


years 1883 to 1887, and his personal experiences give especial value to this present article. 


OW to be happy though a million- 

aire was a problem that the late 

John Mackay solved. He man- 
aged to get a whole lot of quiet satisfac- 
tion out of his money. Great wealth did 
not make Mr. Mackay miserable, as it 
does so many who have the unlucky fate 
of gathering together more of this world’s 
goods than they can use. The reason for 
this was that the acquisition of riches did 
not cause him to forget that he was once 
as poor as the rest and he, like a true 
miner, considered it possible for nearly 
everybody to strike the bonanza lead of 
some kind of business if they only pros- 
pected long enough. So he was never 





distant or “offish,”’ but valued his friends 
for their personal qualities, not for their 
bank accounts. 

People who live in mining regions 
have a theory, amounting to a supersti- 
tion, that money made in mining is 
cleaner than money made in almost any 
other way. There may be no valid foun- 
dation for such belief, but it is well-nigh 
universal, down among the ravines where 
the stamp mills roar, and along the slop- 
ing reaches of the placer diggings. The 
idea seems to obtain that the miner who 
digs metal out of the ground gets a clear 
and indefeasible title from the Creator, 
higher and brighter than any that can 
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CONNECTING JOINTS OF INNER COILS OF THE CABLE—THIS IS DONE UNDER COVER IN ORDER TO 
KEEP OUT ALL DUST 


be obtained from the result of bargain- 
ing and chaffering in markets, big and 
little, or in matching wits even in the 
highest forums. The miner feels him- 
self to be in partnership with the Dread 
Power that threw up the vast mountain 
ranges and tossed them about so care- 
lessly that sometimes occur prodigious 
rifts—subterranean chambers, broad and 
deep—like the one which eons ago opened 
along the side of old Mount Davidson on 
the Comstock lode and that in the course 
of the ages, by the processes of volatiliza- 
tion, condensation and precipitation, be- 
came filled up, and grew into the marvel- 
ous body of ore known to history as the 
Big Bonanza. It is 





ing in Virginia City along about 1876, 
when .Daniel O’Connell, the  well- 
known San Francisco bohemian, was the 
guest of honor. O’Connell had invaded 
the sage-brush wilds with a lecture en- 
titled “Gems from the Irish Poets,” be- 
ing induced to the adventure on the guar- 
anty of Mackay that it shouldn’t be a 
frost. Mackay did his level best to keep 
his part of the contract by giving away 
several hundred tickets that he took 
and paid for, but there was a Cornish 
wrestling match in Miners’ Union Hall 
that night, and Piper’s Opera house, 
where O’Connell was billed to speak, pre- 
sented an array of many empty benches. 

“Among those pres- 





a cardinal belief of 
the miner that in 
rescuing the prec- 
ious metal from 
rock or gravel he is 
harming no man, 
but is actually lend- 
ing a helping hand 
to Providence in 
the work of bene- 
fiting all human- 
kind. That is why 
the miner habitual- 
ly speaks of the 
proceeds of his in- 
dustry “clean 
money.” 

Such was the 
view of John 
Mackay as expressed 
by him at a little 
impromptu gather- 
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FIRST ATTEMPT TO HAUL IN 
CROWD PICKING UP THE HAWSER SLACK 


ent” were Arthur 
McEween, Denis 
McCarthy, Dan De 
Quille, Sam Davis, 
Kd Townsend, Alf 
Doten and a few 
other newspaper 
men. Mackay, who 
had a genuine ad- 
miration for the 
genial O’Connell, 
Was in a stage box, 
and though he was 
sorry that few 
responded to the in- 
vitation, he took his 





so 


failure as a com- 
bined —impressario 
and press agent in 
better mood than 
THE CABLE—THE 1d the lecturer, 
whose pride was 
- 
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somewhat piqued. O’Connell reluctantly 
went on, because of the small audience, 
but he finally mustered up courage to 
face the handful who preferred literature 
to athletics, and, manuscript in hand, 
approached the footlights. His opening 
was very pretty, but Mackay evidently 
thought it a waste of good material to 
cast pearls before a community that 
showed so little appreciation. 

“Cut it short, Dan, and we'll go down 
to ‘Fatty’ Evans’ and get some oysters!” 
said Mackay in a real stage whisper, as 
O’Connell paused at the close of his bril- 
liant exordium. 

And Dan did cut it short with a ven- 


geance. He stopped right there and 
bowed himself from the stage. The 


auditors may have been slightly sur- 
prised at the abrupt ending of the lec- 
ture, but nobody objected as that is a 
country where everything goes. Over the 
oysters and ale that night Mackay gave 
expression to his sentiments in praise of 
mining. 

It was only at the bank that Mackay’s 
second initial “W.” was known. Every- 
body everywhere called him plain John 
Mackay. His name was used as a syn- 
onym for the superlative in everything. 
The ideas of high quality and good luck 
were throughout the community typified 
by the term “It’s a John Mackay.” He 
never had any title, not even so much as 
“Colonel,” which was bestowed by right 
of courtesy, ex officio, so to speak, on 
other mining magnates of the Comstock 
lode. 

Because he always 


remained plain 
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John Mackay and was their consistent 
friend, the miners were Mackay’s cham- 
pions. At a consultation of mine own- 
ers when a reduction of expenses was 
urged because of a temporary depression 
of the ore output, it was proposed that 
the miners’ wages be cut to $3.50 a day. 
Mr. Mackay opposed it and said the 
economies ought to be introduced in 
some other way. 

“I always got $4 a day when I worked 
in these mines and when I can’t pay that 
V’ll go out of the business,” he said. 

“But the way things are now the work 
isn’t worth $4 a day,” urged a man who 
was the representative of a big block of 
stock, but who had no practical knowl- 
edge of the mines. 

“Worth it!” exclaimed Mackay, his in- 
dignation rising. “Worth it! Why, man, 
it’s worth four dollars a day to ride up 
and down on that wire string!” referring 
to the steel cable used in lowering the 
men to their work and hoisting them out 
when their shift was ended. 

That settled it. Nobody ever again, 
in Mackay’s presence, proposed to cut the 
miners’ wages. ‘Today the rate on the 
Comstock stands at the figure below 
which Mackay declared it never ought to 
be reduced. 

If there was one man on the Comstock 
lode of whom John Mackay was fond it 
was Dan De Quille, for years mining re- 
porter of the Virginia City Enterprise, 

For nearly forty years Dan De Quille 
(whose real name was William Wright) 
held a situation on the Enterprise at a 
salary of $50 a week. Finally the camp 

went down and the old paper 
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SURFBOAT FROM GOLDEN GATE LIFE SAVING STATION RETURN- tO Mackay, with a note ex- 
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followed suit. Dan was left 
without a situation, sick and 
worn out. He did not whimper, 
but began a series of syndicate 
letters by which he eked out a 
scanty existence. He sent me a 
few of his humorous sketches 
which were placed with a San 
Francisco paper, and_ the 
money was forwarded to him, 
thus affording him temporary 
relief. One day when Dan’s 
sad plight was mentioned to 
Colonel “Billy” Wood, who 
was Mackay’s lawyer, he sug- 
gested that I send Dan’s letter 


plaining the needs of his old 
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friend who, though bowed with afflic- 
tion and age, was too proud to apply 
to him for gratuitous assistance. In 
less than a week Dick Dey hunted me up 
and asked me to interpret a telegram 
which he had received from Mackay in 
regard to my letter. It told Dey to find 
Dan De Quille, give him a check for 
$250, pay all his debts on the Comstock 
if he had any such incumbrances, and 
hire a nurse to go with him back to the 
home of his folks in Florida. But that 
wasn’t all. It directed that Dan should 
have a weekly allowance, equal to his 
former salary on the paper, during the 
remainder of his life. A year later Dan 
wrote to me: 

I am living like a fighting cock, and don’t 
do a thing but swing in a hammock under a 
shade tree, surrounded by my children and 
grandchildren. My hardest work is to nurse 
my rheumatism while I drink milk punch 
(which the doctor kindly prescribes) and 
listen to the singing of the birds. It’s all 
mighty smooth and nice, but I often yearn to 
be back in old Storey county, where there is 
some snap and vigor in the air, even in sum- 
mer. Next winter I’m going to visit the 
plantation of a Kentucky friend who has 
promised me a banquet of baked ’possum and 
sweet potatoes. 


But Dan didn’t live to enjoy that 
promised repast. The gentle southern 
breezes, so different from the fierce 
“Washoe zephyrs” with which he had 
been familiar, had lulled him to sleep. 

The last time I saw Mr. Mackay in his 
office in the Nevada block he said: 

“Yes, Dan is gone. He was a good 
man and a good friend. I am sorry to 
lose him.” 

As he uttered these simple words of 
manly affection there were tears in the 
eyes of plain John Mackay, the mil- 
lionaire. 


John W. Mackay’s Successor 


HE new president of the cable com- 
pany, Clarence H. Mackay, was 
kept busily employed during the 

ceremonies attendant upon the cable lay- 
ing. Concerning his duties and work ac- 
complished, L. W. Storror, general super- 
intendent of the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company, makes the following comment: 


On December 14, 1902, Clarence H. Mackay 
stepped into the high place in the regard of 
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the people of the Pacific Coast, that had been 
made vacant by the death of his father. He 
won his way by the earnest manner in which 
he assumed control of the task bequeathed to 
him in which the Pacific Coast is vitally in- 
terested, and also by his untiring efforts to 
do all that it was possible for one man to do 
in entertaining the multitude that had as- 
sembled on the ocean beach at San Francisco 
to express their interest in a gigantic enter- 
prise and to honor the memory of its projec- 
tor. From early morning until the sun was 
sinking behind the Farallones, Clarence 
Mackay was everywhere. One moment he 
would be in attendance upon some of his in- 
vited guests, and the next minute he might 
be seen looking after the welfare of the men 
working in the trench, or in seeing that they 
and the lifeboat crew had their share of the 
good things he had so liberally provided. 

It was a strenuous day for all, and inci- 
dents that gripped the throat and moistened 
the eye were not lacking. More than one old 
acquaintance of John Mackay pressed his 
way through the lines, that he might see and 
shake the hand of the son of his old friend. 
It was usually only the exchange of a word 
or two, with the hand clasp that means so 
much. 

And so it was that the young president of 
a great telegraph system won his way into 
the esteem of the people of the city of his 
birth. Much of his time has been spent 
abroad, but he has shown that he is a loyal 
son of the Golden West, and the citizens of 
California have received him with open arms, 
taken him to their hearts and welcomed the 
enterprise that is his inheritance. To him 
must come in the future grave responsibilities 
and the onerous duties of high office, but the 
same blood that helped so materially to de- 
velop the great west flows in his veins. He 
will meet his responsibilities with the same 
spirit, the courage and the sterling integrity 
that brought a great fortune, and what is 
better, the love of the people to John W. 
Mackay, whose greatest monument is their 
affectionate remembrance. 




















—— ee THE LATE JOHN W. MACKAY 


“It was left to John W. Mackay and the opening years of the twentieth century to bring this dream to 
realization, and make the Hawaiian cable the first step in the greater work of acable that should span 
the Pacific.” (See page 256). 
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Mr. Mackay succeeded his father, the late John W. Mackay, as president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company, the Commercial Pacific Cable Company and the Commercial Cable Company, and was therefore 
the central figure in the recent ceremonies at San Francisco, attendant upon the uniting, by transpacific 
cable, of the Hawaiian islands with this continent. 
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ELLOW Chrysanthemum by the 

garden wall lifted its tousled head 

and spoke to graceful Pampas 
Plume that swayed to and fro in the soft 
breeze. 

“Good morning, my dear. A fine 
morning, is it not? That little shower 
of last night has not improved my ap- 
pearance, I dare say; but the grass is 
greener and the sky bluer than ever.” 

“T also find myself a trifle disheveled,” 
replied Pampas Plume. “But showers 
are to be expected at this time of the 
year.” 
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“Pray what time of the year may it 
be? Iam a stranger to these parts, be- 
ing recently imported from Japan.” 

“IT am a comparative stranger here,” 
said Pampas Plume. “The South Amer- 
ican llanos, as you may know, was my 
former home. As to the time of year, it 
would be difficult to determine exactly 
Look! Over yonder, under the palms, 
the mistress of the garden is plucking a 
red rose. Now roses are a June flower, 
I have heard. But for the matter of 
that, violets belong to spring; and yet 
the whole bed of ’em, here at my roots, is 
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A SUGGESTION OF THE TROPICS IN A GARDEN OF 
arbor, the towering banana and luxuriant growth of palm, 


Note the Glazenwood rose bush over the 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY, DURING JANUARY 


canna and fern, the fine leaved eucalyptus in the right background, while in the right foreground a bit ofa 


magnolia tree forces itself into the picture. 
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purple with the sweet-scented things.” 

There was silence for a space, broken 
only by the caroling of a mocking bird 
in a near-by pepper tree. At length 
Chrysanthemum reopened the conversa- 
tion. 

“That,” said he, nodding in the direc- 
tion of a thrifty Washington navel, “is 
an orange tree, I suppose. What an ex- 
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ceedingly eccentric thing to do—to wear 
buds, blossoms and fruits green and 
ripened, all at once!” 

“The unexpected always happens in 
this western land of ours,” replied Pam- 
pas Plume, airily. “See the big tree the 
men are cutting down for firewood? You 
might think it a sturdy oak, were it not 
for the large, fan-like leaves. That, let 
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IN THE MONASTERY GARDEN OF 





MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


The sharp shadows tell of the clear sky and bright sunlight; on the right, dainty heliotrope blossoms 
laugh at Jack Frost; on the left waving fronds of the fern-like pepper tree tell of a summer wind in winter; 


in the center a date palm suggests Araby the Blest. 
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me inform you, is a castor oil bean— 
nothing more.” 

“Qne hates to doubt a lady’s word,” 
Chrysanthemum began, but as the Pam- 
pas Plume tossed her head indignantly, 
he hastened to change the subject. 

“Ts the heliotrope a friend of yours?” 
he inquired cautiously. “It has, I have 
heard, a reputation for modesty only 
second to that of the violet. And yet 
look at the forward thing! It hasactually 
climbed to the second-story window, and 
is at this very moment spying upon the 
chambermaid !” 

“The spirit of progression animates all 
things Californian, you may be sure,” 
rejoined Pampas Plume. “The modest 
violet isn’t so dreadfully modest, either. 
I’ve seen *em as big as a dollar. And 
geraniums—My! my! Maybe you don’t 
know that a geranium that doesn’t sprout 
up at least six or ten feet is rather 
looked down upon in this country.” 

“[ dare say,” observed Chrysanthe- 
mum absently. “The more I think of it 
the more I feel sure that I am blossom- 
ing away out of season. Dear me! I 
wish I knew what time of the year it is.” 
* * * * 


Two tourists were strolling through 
the Spanish quarter of Santa Barbara— 
that quaint place of tropical gardens and 
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weather-stained adobes, where one may 
hear the tinkle of a guitar, measuring 
time to a Spanish love song, or catch a 
glimpse, in passing, of senor in his high- 
crowned sombrero, or senora with her 
water jar. 

“When a person has to consult the 
-alendar every twenty-four hours to see 
if the month be June or January, it is 
apt to be rather confusing,” said the first 
tourist. “I mark off the days that have 
elapsed since I left ice-fettered Chicago, 
and my calendar tells me that it is De- 
cember 29th. Then I open my window 
and look out on a garden that is aglow 
with tropical bloom, and I am persuaded 
that it is summer. Why, even the bees 
and butterflies don’t know any better, 
but wing their way from flower to flower 
as if there were no such thing as winter 
in this land by the sunset sea.” 

“There is, though,” said the second 
tourist, “and when I was in Los Angeles 
the other day I found in Central park— 
what do you think? A half-dozen maple 
trees; and how the sight of them took 
me back to a little down-east village, 
where the streets are lined with sugar 
maples! Well, those absurd trees didn’t, 
somehow, seem at home in their semi- 
tropic surroundings. Everything about, 
on all sides, was green and beautiful; but 
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A RICHARDSON ROSE ON A TRELLIS OF A SAN JOSE GARDEN AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
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those trees just knew it was time to shed 
their leaves, and had proceeded, accord- 
ingly, to shed them. I’ve seen but two 
other such marvelous demonstrations of 
Nature in Flora’s domain. One was a 
century plant in bloom, its tall, weedy. 
flower-stem, tufted with green, looking 
so unlike the gorgeous bloom I had im- 
agined it to be that I deemed my in- 
formant’s assurance that it was a cen- 
tury plant blossom as another of those 
California lies. The other was a field 
of acres and acres of callas. It upsets 
all one’s preconceived notion of things 
to see calla lilies ‘farmed,’ like pota- 
toes—” 

“And violets, too,” interrupted the 
first tourist. “There’s a place near San 
Francisco where they grow violets by the 
acre. You can buy great bunches of 
them on Market street for ten cents.” 

“Speaking of roses,” said tourist num- 
bered two, “reminds me of the monastery 
garden at Capistrano. There is a rose 
in that neglected old garden—a Castilian 
rose. ‘The parent tree, no doubt, was 
brought to this country a- hundred years 
ago by the Franciscan monks. A thorny 
growth found near the San Diego mis- 
sion is said to have been slipped from 
the plant that was employed in making 
the crown of thorns. Its branches are 
thickly studded with needle-like spikes, 
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and amid these are set tiny red blossoms 
that resemble drops of blood.” 
* * * * 

In the monastery garden the Spirit of 
Peace seems ever to abide. No sound 
disturbs the stillness, save the drip, drip 
of water, falling into the mossy basin of 
the fountain, or the tinkle of a silver- 
toned bell, somewhere in the monastery. 

In the east the pall of winter has lain 
heavily these many days; but this might 
be the court of Queen Summer, where 
rose garlands are woven through all the 
year. They nod from the wall, these vel- 
vet-petaled beauties, wreathe the case- 
ment and riot in cascades of bloom over 
everything. 

Brown-habited figures pace up and 
down the winding walks, and the hands 
that clasp the rosary in devotion, till the 
soil, train the tender vines, prune the 
too-luxuriant growths and bless the flow- 
ers with life-giving water. 

The palm of the south and the pine of 
the north stand side by side in this gar- 
den. Snowy lilies swing their censers 
beside the walks and the passion flower 
symbolizes 

The pain and woe 
Of Him who suffered’ for us here below. 
* * * * 

Can this, indeed, be winter? The sky 
is radiantly blue; the herbage is as lush 
as that of springtime; and the sunshine 
is “like the smile of God.” 





—acres and acres of callas. It upsets all one’s preconceived notion 








of things to see calla lilies farmed like potatoes— 
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DRAWING BY STANLEY ARMSTRONG 


Brown-habited figures pace up and down the winding walks, and the hands that clasp 
the rosary in devotion, till the soil, train the tender vines, prune the too-luxuriant growths 
and bless the flowers with life-giving water 











A Romance of the Coast Range of California 


Illustrated from drawings by G. Leslie Hunter 


Part IV ° 
THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 


ND you really mean to go into 


66 “ 
the Lord’s sanctuary today and 
teach the Gospel to those inno- 
cent children, Miss Wentworth?” de- 


manded Mrs. Frazer, as Mary made her 
appearance at the door of the little par- 
lor that afternoon, having accomplished 
the laborious feat of performing her ab- 
lutions and changing her garments with 
a single hand. 

“Oh, V’m feeling nicely now,” an- 
swered the girl, innocently. “My arm is 
really not at all painful. Dr. Norwood 
says it’s a beautiful fracture, of the sim- 
plest and most thorough type. By the 
way, Mrs. Frazer, he intended going 
down with me, but I think he lay down 
for a nap after dinner and he has evi- 
dently overslept. He’s tired out. Don’t 
wake him.” 

“T’m likely to!” was Mrs. Frazer’s 
short rejoinder. 

Why should her landlady speak so 
sharply and bitterly over such a little 
matter? She had received the girl with 
scant courtesy that morning after the 


night in the mountains, while to Nor- 
wood she had vouchsafed a_pitying 
patronage. Mr. Frazer, singularly cowed 
and embarrassed, “lowed that he didn’t 
organize no expedition to go out and hunt 
them the previous night because he 
thought they was old enough to take care 
of themselves, and his azmy hampered 
him so.” He had bestowed his heartiest 
condolence upon Mary when apprized of 
her accident, but his wife had viewed the 
bandaged arm skeptically and made no 
comment. 

Mary was besieged with inquiries when 
she made her appearance at church with 
her arm in a sling. The simple tale of 
her night’s adventure thrilled the chil- 
dren, while from their elders she received 
the heartiest sympathy. Mrs. Staples, 
the blacksmith’s plump little wife, hung 
over her after services were over, un- 
spoken anxiety in her kind blue eyes. 

“Are you sure you will get along com. 
fortably at Frazer’s, Miss Wentworth ? 
I don’t see how you can wait on yourself 
with your arm helpless; and Mrs. 
Frazer—Mrs. Frazer’s such a_ busy 
woman.” 

“Oh, I shall get along famously with- 
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out taxing Mrs. Frazer,” answered the 
girl. “Dr. Norwood promises me I may 
have the splints taken off in three or 
four weeks, and I can use my hand a lit- 
tle now.” 

On her way back Mary encountered her 
landlady, sallying forth on a round of 
calls through the settlement. The good 
woman’s face was the picture of right- 
eous indignation, and she only recog- 
nized the girl with a stony stare and a 
slight inclination of her Sunday bon- 
net. 

“What can it mean? How have I of- 
fended her?” puzzled the young woman, 
for although she did not particularly 
prize Mrs. Frazer’s friendship, it was 
very disconcerting to receive such treat- 
ment. 

Her question was not to be long left 
unanswered. The next morning Mary 
found herself served with a sumptuous 
breakfast, the product of Mrs. Frazer’s 
best culinary skill; such a repast as 
might be served to a condemned criminal 
when the hour of his execution draws 
nigh. After the meal was over Mary was 
invited into the little parlor, where the 
lady of the house, stern and self-right- 
eous, awaited her. 

“Answer me one question, Miss Went- 
worth. Are you engaged to Dr. Nor- 
wood? Are you going to be his wife?” 

“T really cannot say. He has never 
asked me,” replied Mary with a little 
ripple of embarrassed laughter. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter,” retorted the 
old woman, angrily. “But I don’t want 
to argue the point or go into matters that 
it ain’t becoming a lady what is a lady to 
discuss. I tell you, Miss Wentworth, I 
ain’t going to have no more such carry- 
ings on from my house which it shall be 
respectable so long as I’m left to draw 
the breath of life and keep it so. As for 
the doctor, he’s a young man feeble of 
health and easy led astray. He’s welcome 
to stay as long as he likes. But the sooner 
vou get another boarding place the better 
I’ll be satisfied.” 

At last Mary understood. The crim- 
son blood surged into her face, then re- 
treated, leaving it colorless. She made 
no reply, but quietly went out of the door 
and down the path to where Norwood 
awaited her. 

Quick to note any change in her face, 
he cried out upon her appearance : 
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“Mary, vou are pale as a ghost. How 
is your arm ?” 

“My arm is doing beautifully, but ’m 
growing awkward. I gave my ankle a 
little wrench on the doorstep. It’s all 
right now.” And she exerted herself to 
talk gaily and brightly until they parted. 

“Don’t come for me at the usual hour 
tonight. I have a good deal to do today. 
I shall be late.” 

When the last pupil had lingeringly 
departed that afternoon, Mary sat down 
to her desk to face the bitter humiliation 
of her position, and to decide what to do. 

As she went back over all the incidents 
of her life in Bonnie Glen, beginning 
with her first unexpected advent, Nor- 
wood’s frank surprise and their subse- 
quent association, she saw only too plain- 
ly the absurdly compromising light in 
which she had placed herself with a peo- 
ple who knew nothing whatever of her 
antecedents, to whom she could not bare 
her hidden springs of action, and whose 
suspicions she was powerless to refute. 
Mrs. Frazer had doubtless spread the 
awful tale of her misdeeds throughout 
the Glen. ‘To what friend dared she turn 
in her distress ? 

As she realized her perfect helplessness 
and loneliness, her head dropped on her 
arms and she gave way to bitter tears. 

She did not see the door pushed noise- 
lessly open, and the woman who stood on 
the threshold sorrowfully regarding her. 
There was a soft step up the aisle, which 
she did not hear, and kind little Mrs. 
Staples had taken the girl in her own 
motherly arms. 

“Dear Miss Wentworth, did she dare 
say anything to you? Don’t trouble 
about it one moment. It is too absurd to 
dwell upon. We all know that unhappy 
woman’s bitter tongue. Every one in the 
Glen trusts and loves you.” 

It was quite a new experience for Mary 
Wentworth, high-spirited and self-poised. 
always the reliance of others, to be 
soothed and sustained by another woman, 
and so warmly defended from the ma- 
lignant shafts of gossip. But it was very 
comfortable. She smiled gratefully at 
her small protector. 

“You shall not stay under her roof an- 
other night, Miss Wentworth,” her new- 
found friend went on. “There are a 
dozen homes in the Glen where you’d be 
more than welcome. Mrs. Simonton al- 
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ways hoped you’d come to her if you ever 
got tired of the walk up to Frazer’s. But 
I’ve wanted you all along, ever since I 
had the first glimpse of your sweet face 
as you came in on the stage. And the 
children are wild over the very idea of 
having you. If you thought you could 
put up with their noise, I’d try to make 
it just as pleasant as I could” 

“Dear Mrs. Staples, I shall be so happy 
to be with you,” said the girl with unaf- 
fected pleasure. “But Dr. Norwood must 
not know. He must never guess.” 

“T understand,” said the little woman, 
softly, busying herself to pin up a loos- 
ened coil of the girl’s shining brown hair 
that had somehow slipped its leash. This 
little occupation made it unnecessary to 
meet the girl’s eyes just then, and Mary 
was very grateful for it. Only once did 
the young matron speak again while she 
deftly wound the soft lock around her 
hand and pinned it into place. 

“Trust me!” she said, cheerily. 

Norwood met them at the door, and 
the small woman proved herself equal to 
the situation. 

“Dr. Norwood,” she said, “I have 
taken Miss Wentworth captive. She’s 
going to stay with me till her arm’s en- 
tirely well. We shall hope to see you 
often.” 

Not even the hearty faith of Mrs. 
Staples or the kind inclination of the rest 
of the villagers could wholly silence the 
innuendoes suggested by one woman’s 
unclean mind. Village gossip, when once 
started, is like the gossamer-winged seed 
of the thistle, apparently harmless and 
unsubstantial yet with malignant powers 
dormant, and capable of inflicting count- 
less petty stabs. Wherever Mary went 
she was conscious of eyes that viewed her 
askance, and when she walked out with 
Norwood she caught significant glances 
that were only endurable because she 
alone knew their import. 

When small strife and petty scandal 
dominate a community an omnipotent 
power sometimes frees it from bondage 
with a vital shock. Already the grim 
shadow of coming woe frowned upon 
Bonnie Glen. 

One day 
Glen. 

An Indian woman, with her sick pap- 
oose bound on her back, a sturdy lad 
trudging by her side, and empty cages 





strangers came to Bonnie 
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woven of the wild bamboo in her hands, 
came up from the populous town by the 
seacoast whither she had wandered on her 
annual pilgrimage, asking alms and sell- 
ing mocking birds. 

She stopped at the store, and Simon- 
ton gave her hardtack and bologna, while 
the villagers gathered curiously around 
her. She called at the house of Boggs, 
the cobbler-preacher, and Miss Elmira 
Boggs, his only child and the apple of 
his eye, presented her with her last win- 
ter’s cloak and a bundle of tracts. She 
strolled up to the schoolhouse, and the 
children clustered about her, trying to 
make out her funny patois, peeping at 
the papoose, and urging the sullen-fea- 
tured boy to join in their frolics. Mrs. 
Frazer, meeting her by the roadside, un- 
bent to inquire what price mocking birds 
had brought that season, half promising 
to buy one from her the next year. Foot- 
sore and weary, she stopped at the black- 
smith’s gate, and kind-hearted Mrs. Sta- 
ples invited her in to rest and gave her 
food for herself and her little ones and a 
worn blanket in which to wrap the sick 
baby. Staples, coming upon her in the 
midst of these ministrations, abetted her 
weakness by leading the pilgrims to com- 
fortable quarters for the night in his 


great barn loft filled with hay. 


Next morning the six Staples’ boys, 
hovering over their guests with youthful 
zest for the weird and outlandish, re- 
ported the woman too sick to leave her 
bed on the hay, and more provisions were 
carried up to the loft by the young phi- 
lanthropists. Other days passed and still 
the squaw and her babe lay helpless, while 
her boy played with the children of Bon- 
nie Glen. The blacksmith climbed up to 
the loft and came down with a blanched 
face. 

“My God, Annie!” he groaned. “Why 
didn’t we think of the smallpox raging 
down at ” naming the place whence 
the wanderer had come. “And there’s 
Robbie ailing all day, and Ned complain- 
ing. Oh, Annie, if I should lose you or 
the boys!” 

A fleet messenger was dispatched to 
Norwood, the nearest available medical 
adviser, who promptly came. He de- 





clared the disease as smallpox of a ma- 
lignant type. 

The Indian baby died that night and 
At daybreak 


was buried before dawn. 
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Robbie was in a raging fever, and two of 
his brothers were coming down with a 
violent type of the malady. A day later 
reports of other victims began to come in. 
Miss Elmira Boggs was very ill. Frazer 
was ailing. One of Simonton’s daughters 
had taken to her bed. Several school chil- 
dren living up a distant gulch had been 
attacked. 

School was at once suspended and 
Mary joined the parents in caring for 
their sick. A messenger was sent to the 
next settlement below, a brisk little town 
a dozen miles away, the dwelling place 
of the old doctor whom it had been cus- 
tomary to summon to Bonnie Glen in 
case of accident or emergency, for it had 
been the boast of her inhabitants that 
disease had never obtained any foothold 
there. But the old doctor declined to 
neglect his regular practice and plunge 
into the thick of a struggle with a deadly 
disease, of which he might carry back 
the infection. 

In this extremity all turned to Nor- 
wood, and he rose to the ery as a soldier 
answers the bugle call. If he thought of 
himself at all, it was with the reflection 
that it was good to find so worthy a 
cause to which to dedicate his little rem- 
nant of life. 

Day and night the young doctor trav- 
eled up and down the Glen, answering 
every call, giving his best skill to every 
patient. When he slept, it was lying on 
a lounge, fully clothed, or sitting by some 
patient the crisis in whose disease he 
awaited. When he ate he joined in the 
hastily prepared family meal in some 
panic-stricken home, or accepted a cup 
of coffee pressed upon him at the door of 
some sickroom. 

Each of Staples’ sturdy boys sickened 
and passed through a phase of the dis- 
ease that in its violence seemed propor- 
tioned to their own vigorous constitu- 
tions. Mary shared the parents’ anxiety 
and joined their rejoicing when the doc- 
tor pronounced the last of the six out of 
danger and on the high road to recovery. 

“Where is help most needed?” she 
asked Norwood, simply, when she saw 
that she could be spared from this happy 
household. 

“Everywhere. At Frazer’s, most of 
all,” he promptly answered. “Frazer had 
a mild attack and is pretty well over it, 
but his head doesn’t seem exactly right. 
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His wife is badly off, and he isn’t fit to 
take care of her.” 

Mary did not go up to Frazer’s with- 
out some mild remonstrance from her 
friends, but she held steadily to her duty. 
She found the sick woman lying in an 
untidy-room, berating her husband’s poor 
housekeeping, and groaning over the un- 
skimmed milk in the dairy and the set- 
ting hens that Frazer would be sure to 
get mixed up when it came to feeding 
and getting them back on their nests. She 
stared at Mary, mutteringly accepted her 
attentions, but when the girl had bathed 
her, combed out her tangled hair and put 
clean linen on her, the woman put her 
hands over her poor disfigured face and 
shed weak tears. 

Her cheerful young nurse took no no- 
tice of this demonstration, but prepared 
wholesome and appetizing food for her, 
skimmed the cream and induced Mr. 
Frazer to churn the butter, and saw that 
Mrs. Biddy No. 6, who had been set the 
week before, did not gain possession of 
the nest of Mrs. Biddy No. 1, whose 
chicks were peeping in the shell. She 
restored order in the demoralized kitchen 
and cheered the spirits and recalled the 
wandering wits of poor Mr. Frazer with 
her blithe voice and smile. 

A week later, with the blessings of a 
soured woman on her head, she returned 
to the settlement and joined Norwood in 
his work there. 

Miss Elmira Boggs was dying. Over 
her hung her father, wringing his hands 
and helplessly crying out in his despair. 
The dying girl watched him with curi- 
ously strained eyes. All day she had 
been lying still and thoughtful, occasion- 
ally startling the neighbors with ques- 
tions which caused them to shake their 
heads sadly and declare, “Poor Miss 
Elmiry was out of lier head.” 

She directed one of these inquiries to 
her father : 

“Tt’s all dark ahead, Pa. 
know there is light beyond? 
sure—sure ?” 

The old man dropped on his knees, 
burying his face in the bedclothes. 

“Don’t talk so, Elmiry. Have faith, 
deary, faith in your Savior.” 

“But—are you sure, Pa? Or is it all 
a guess? One doesn’t want to trust to 
guesses when—they sail on unknown 
waters. Do you know there is a God ?” 


How do you 
Are you 
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ln the doorway stood a stalwart figure in the coarse garb of the Franciscan 


order * * * 


The girl’s voice had risen to a shrill 
cry of terror. Boggs, dumb and unan- 
swering, pressed his hands to his ears to 
shut it out. Norwood, who had entered 
unheard and was standing in the open 
door, came quietly forward and _ took 

the girl’s hand, meeting her strained 


“It is Father Joaquin! Padre Joaquin!” shouted the boys 


vision with calm, commanding eyes. 
“Yes, Elmira; we know—know by His 
constant deeds of love and mercy. This 
beautiful world of His creation is a con- 
stant testimony of His love, and isa prom- 
ise we can trust that beyond the shadows 
a more beautiful world and a higher life 
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is waiting. Trust to His word. ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.’ ” 

Slowly he repeated the words of that 
most glorious of Psalms, the dying girl 
clinging to his hand. As he finished she 
relaxed her hold, and he bent and rey- 
erently crossed her hands upon her breast. 


Little Mrs. Staples, having seen all her 
family through the plague, herself came 
down with a mild attack of varioloid, 
and was faithfully nursed through it by 
Mary, while Staples stood guard over his 
young army of peevish convalescents. 

“You seem to lead a charmed exist- 
ence, Miss Wentworth,” her latest pa- 
tient said one day when she was able to 
be about again, gratefully pressing the 
girl’s small hand which had done such 
generous service. “No one has been ex- 
posed like you, shut up for days at a 
time with people in every stage of the 
disease. Yet you do not take it.” 

“Don’t flatter me, Mrs. Staples. There 
seems something selfish in my perfect 
health, when all around me are suffer; 
ing.” 

“God has given you strength in time 
of need, my daughter!” said a deep, rich 
voice. 

In the doorway stood a stalwart figure 
in the coarse garb of the Franciscan or- 
der, and with the martial bearing of a 
soldier of the Lord. 

“It is Father Joaquin! Padre Joa- 
quin!” shouted the boys, surrounding 
him, a rejoicing group. The blacksmith 
and his wife re-echoed the ery. 

In a distant Franciscan mission Father 
Joaquin had heard of the single-handed 
fight one man was waging with death and 
disease in this isolated spot, and he had 
traveled day and night over the rough 
mountain trails to lend him aid. 

He gravely listened to their account of 
the ravages of the pest, and of the young 
doctor’s heroic devotion to the people. 
He shook his head as they finished. 

“T have come none too soon,” he said. 

The door opened and Norwood en- 
tered. -He did not seem to see the faces 
around him, but groped his way to a 
chair like one stricken with sudden blind- 
ness, pressing his hands to his temples. 

“T am tired—deathly tired,” he said. 

Mary knelt at his feet, chafing his cold 
hands. Mrs. Staples held to his lips a 
stimulating drink, but he turned away 
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his head, repeating the same monotonous 
plaint : 

“Only tired—so deadly tired !” 

_ Padre Joaquin observed the scene in 
silence for a time; then he lifted the 
fainting man in his own strong arms and 
bore him to the bed in the white-draped 
room Mary had occupied. It was Father 
Joaquin who persuaded him to take a 
soothing draught and who, working over 
him until midnight, saw the sufferer sink 
into an uneasy slumber. And Padre Joa- 
quin repeated to himself his own words 
spoken but a little time before: 

“T have come none too soon—none too 
soon !” 

Norwood slept but an hour. He awoke 
raving in delirium, and then began the 
sharp struggle a system so long in the 
grasp of a mortal malady was about to 
wage with another and a fiercer foe. 

“The doctor is down !” 

Like wildfire the news flew through 
the settlement. Even hearts that had 
lately suffered the bitter woe of parting 
with their own felt the strain of sus- 
pense that ruled the Glen, with the knowl- 
edge that this staunch friend who had so 
fearlessly stood by them in the thick of 
the battle, who had endeared himself to 


‘ all by sympathy and faithful service and 


skill so freely given, was prostrated with 
disease contracted in their service, with 
the certainty that it would go hard with 
him. 

All hearts seemed to hang upon tidings 
from the sickroom. Men and women 
gathered at the gate and waited for the 
word brought by still messengers who 
ventured nearer. They journeyed to the 
white cottage as toa shrine. It sheltered 
one who had been willing to lay down his 
life for them, and who had not counted 
the cost. 

In the darkened room something more 
than a battle for life was being waged. 
The story of a soul was being unfolded. 

In the grasp of fever, wild with de- 
lirium, the seal that Norwood had set on 
his lips was broken. In rambling phrases 
and disjointed cries that racked the 
hearts of his hearers he revealed his mel- 
ancholy past. They became acquainted 
with the soaring ambitions of his youth, 
the nobler aims of manhood. They 
learned the silent agony he had endured 
when the cup of life, filled to the brim, 
was snatched from his lips, the love that , 
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had been crushed down in his heart, the 
bitter despair that had never been out- 
wardly revealed, the young man’s hope- 
less rebellion, his final resignation to 
fate. 

Sometimes consciousness returned for 
a brief interval, and he recognized a face 
that was always near him; but oftenest, 
when his pitiful cry for “Mary!” rent his 
watcher’s heart, and she placed her hand 
soothingly upon his head, he would view 
her with blank, uncomprehending eyes, 
or weakly endeavor to push her away, re- 
peating his appealing cry: 

“Mary! Don’t leave me, Mary! Keep 
close to me so long as I am here. Let 
vour face be the last on which my eyes 
shall close.” oa 

Interrupted by moans and sighs, this 
refrain was constantly on his lips. 

For eleven days the fever ebbed and 
flowed in his veins. For eleven days such 
of the people as were able to drag them- 
selves along the roads or could be spared 
from sickrooms made constant pilgrim- 
age to Staples’ cottage. As every day 
made evident the fatal progress of the 
disease a deep depression settled upon 
Bonnie Glen. Only a few rebelled against 
the inevitable, or dared to hope for the 
miraculous. 

“He’s got to live!” protested Boggs. 
“We can’t spare him.” 

Padre Joaquin, who came and went in 
his ministrations among the sick, placed 
his hand on Mary’s head as he entered 
the sickroom this eleventh day, and the 
look of high courage on his saintly old 
face was inspiration and strength. 

“Be brave, my daughter! I have faith 
that the Lord will yet give him back to 
us. Humanity needs such souls as Nor- 
wood’s.” 

But when the priest had looked upon 
the still figure lying wrapped in the 
dread lethargy that precedes death he 
whispered a prayer over him and left the 
room with a murmured blessing. 

Mary Wentworth sat motionless beside 
the bed, her hands clasped on the cover- 
let, all her soul going out to that kindred 
spirit, so dear to her, unconsciously mak- 
ing ready for its last lone journey. Once 
Mrs. Staples came and placed her arms 
around the girl. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t look like that! 
Don’t give up! He must live—live for 
your sake. Do go and lie down, Miss 
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Wentworth. You have not tasted food nor 
closed your eyes for more than twenty- 
four hours. We will call you if there is 
the least change.” 

But the girl shook her head in mourn- 
ful negation, imploring to be left alone 
in her grief and desolation. 

Mary lost all count of time. She was 
conscious that night went by and dawn 
came, with a flutter of wings and a mu- 
sical twitter outside the open window. 
And at length there was a stir, a move- 
ment of the still form. Norwood’s eyes 
opened and rested on her with an unfath- 
omable look, and he faintly murmured : 

“Mary—your face—the last.” 

She could not speak. She could only 
reach out her hand, her strong, shapely 
hand, through whose veins pulsed an 
abounding vitality, and place it in his, 
wasted and feverish, which closed tightly 
upon it, while his eyes, smiling a dreamy 
content, again closed. 

Her heart was well nigh bursting. A 
lifetime of agony and of renunciation 
seemed compressed into the next few mo- 
ments. Was this to be the last? Were 
Jife and hope and all that made life dear 
fading from her with that last look and 
handclasp? She bowed her head in an- 
guish, and prayed for strength to bear— 
merely to be able to bear. 

What was it that caused her to lift her 
face and look so intently at the sufferer ? 
The hand she held, the hot, dry hand, he 
had held out to her, had grown moist and 
natural. She bent over him and listened. 
He was breathing as sweetly and softly 
as a child. Eagerly she watched and 
waited, and doubt gave place to hope, and 
hope yielded to blessed certainty. 

Then a great drowsiness overcame her. 
Searcely daring to breathe or stir, still 
clasping the wasted hand, she softly low- 
ered her head until it rested on the edge 
of his pillow. Mrs. Staples, cautiously 
entering the room a little later, found her 
resting there, while Norwood slumbered 
peacefully. , 

* * %* * 

One afternoon in June they started out 
for their first walk together since he rose 
from his bed of sickness. 

It seemed as if all Bonnie Glen turned 
out to greet them as they passed. De- 
lighted children ran to meet them, their 
hands filled with flowers. Men and 
women, still wan from sickness, reached 
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their hands over low gates to press the 
young doctor’s in their own, and moist 
eyes made eloquent clumsy words of grat- 
itude. Neighbor exchanged meaning 
glance with neighbor, from hearts over- 
flowing with love and thankfulness, as 
they looked after the young couple. 

They turned their faces toward the 
hills, and stopped to rest on a charming 
bench of land overlooking the entire 
Glen. Near at hand was a crumbling 
adobe, and around them were tall olive 
trees, a few neglected lemon and orange 
trees, a dilapidated grape arbor and a 
wayward tangle of Castilian roses, sweet 
with bloom, the ruins of an old Spanish 
garden. 

Norwood looked long at the pictur- 
esque little settlement, once so hateful to 
him, now grown so strangely dear. Each 
lichen-grown roof sheltered hearts joined 
to his own in the close bond that only 
loving service, freely given and accepted, 
can forge. 

He led the girl to a seat beside an old 
sun dial. She observed that he was 
strangely grave and preoccupied. 

“Mary,” he said, “I’ve come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion about my case. The 
doctors were wrong, or the type has 
changed. The case is one of the slow 
sort, after all. It’s going to be like Saf- 
fron’s.” 

The girl’s face was turned away from 
him. Could he have seen it, he might 
have been surprised or even aggrieved at 
the odd smile that gathered there. 

“This makes it necessary for me to re- 
vise all my plans,’ Norwood went on 
seriously. “Of course, no one can tell 
how long this new lease of life is going 
to run, but I certainly cannot afford to 
spend it in idleness. It would not be 
wise to attempt living in any lower alti- 
tude. What is more, I would not be will- 
ing to live anywhere else but in Bonnie 
Glen.” 

Mary nodded her head approvingly. 
She seemed waiting to hear the rest. 

“It would be useless to think of de- 
pending upon my profession up here. 
The people are not able to pay doctor’s 
bills, and it’s only on rare occasions that 
they need medical advice. But I must 
have occupation. Now this piece of land 
on which we are standing is owned by 
Staples. There are twenty acres of it, 
the soil is excellent, frost never touches 


it, and there is any amount of water. He 
offers it to me at an absurdly low price. 
A little cabin of three or four rooms 
would make capital bachelor quarters, 
with the old adobe as a picturesque ad- 
junct. And I might possibly cultivate it 
to some small profit. What do you think 
about it, Mary ?” 

“Think !” exclaimed Mary Wentworth 
with animation, “I think the idea ad- 
mirable. You will make a lovely home, 
surrounded by vines and flowers and 
fruits. You can lead an idyllic pastoral 
life, raising early spring vegetables and 
fruits for the city market. It will be so 
tranquil, apart from the low ambitions 
and groveling cares, and the hurry and 
unrest of the world. You will practice a 
little among the health-seekers that the 
salubrious climate of the Vernal Hills 
will bring in greater and greater numbers 
every year, but for the most part you will 
be occupied in mending the broken limbs 
of Mr. Staples’ adventurous lads, now 
and then ushering a new soul into the 
world, or easing the departure of the old 
and weary. And thus your life will flow 
on, evenly and happily, while you are 
more and more beloved and revered by 
these honest people.” 

“You draw a glowing picture, Mary.” 

“T might make it more glowing. Your 
financial prospects may be more brilliant 
than you think. Now and then your 
brother physicians in the city will send 
rich patients up here, and you will have 
some large fees. And you cannot spend 
four money up here, sir. It costs next to 
nothing to live, when you have your own 
little garden. No germans, no operas, no 
coaching bills or livery hire, or tailor’s 
bills, or squandering your substance upon 
bouquets or confections for silly girls! 
Your cabin will soon grow into a house 
with an ell, and your house into a castle 
where you will dwell in solitary grandeur. 
But sometimes when you are roaming the 
hills, you will come across a little plant, 
alien to this region, and you will send it 
up to San Francisco, for me to put it in 
my herbarium.” 

He was appalled to find that she did 
not include herself in this new scheme of 
life. Bravely as Norwood had defied 
death in its most hideous form, submis- 
sive as he had grown to the dismal fate 
which had so long overhung him, he had 
never been able to face the thought that 
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some day he would have to say goodbye 
to this sweet companion who must leave 
him to go back to the great world, to find 
new joys, new interests, new hopes and 
cares. 

“Mary, I cannot live without you!” 

“Why should you?” said Mary Went- 
worth very simply; and then she covered 
her crimsoning face with her hands, ap- 
palled at her own boldness. 

Like a man thirsting in a wilderness, 
who turns away from the spring that 
would strengthen and refresh him, Nor- 
wood resolutely put from him the hope 
her words suggested. There had been 
cnough of genuine possibility in her fore- 
cast of his future to fire him with new 
ambition. Yet after all this was merely 
a castle in Spain, and what man dare ask 
the woman he loves to climb its insecure 
foundations and share in the possible 
ruin when it should topple down upon 
them, as castles in Spain have a fashion 
of doing? And then there was his mal- 
ady, checked mayhap, but still a potent 
evil, an evil that might be handed down 
to coming generations, as it had been 
handed down to him. 

“Mary, I dare not. Don’t you under- 
stand? How can I ask you to share the 
curse that rests on me? Don’t you know 
that my doom is only deferred? If it is 
to be reached by slow stages, so much the 
drearier the journey.” 

Then Mary Wentworth, staid, thought- 
ful Mary Wentworth, did a very unex- 
pected and astonishing thing. She came 
directly to the young doctor, and she 
placed her hand on his arm as one who 
had a right to do so; and she laid her 
cheek upon it, and looked up into his face 
with arch, glad, tantalizing eyes. 

“Dr. Norwood, where is your cough ?” 
she said. 

Amazed at this extraordinary chal- 
lenge, Norwood coughed, a shallow, arti- 
ficial semblance of a cough, which plainly 
had no excuse for being. He remembered 
a brief conversation with Staples that 
morning, as they stood looking out on the 
western hills, glorified by the rising sun. 

He had said, thoughtfully, “It’s a good 
place to die in,” and Staples, turning up- 
on him ‘with what had seemed to Nor- 
wood unnecessary ferocity, had opposed 
him with an emphatic, “It’s a better 
place to live in!” 
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He looked down into the sweet face on 
his arm, suddenly grown very solemn, 
and into the deep eyes where unshed tears 
gathered, and the scales fell from his 
own. For the first time he realized what 
every one in Bonnie Glen had discov- 
ered, and which had been for days the 
subject of general rejoicing. 

In his own case one of the rare mira- 
cles of nature had been accomplished. A 
fierce and deadly disease, burning its 
course through his system, had scourged 
from his body the last vestiges of hered- 
itary malady, already practically stamped 
out by life in the pure mountain atmos- 
phere. 

A human soul, recalled to life and 
hope from the extremity of despair, is 
like one long prisoned in darkness, whose 
eyes shrink from their first contact with 
sunlight. The proud man who had de- 
fiantly looked death in the face and had 
gone to his doom with a laugh and jest, 
realized that he stood, free and untram- 
meled, on the threshold of a useful man- 
hood. He saw the holy, happy light in 
the face of the woman he loved, and he 
gathered her to his breast with a sob. 


Six years later a national medical as- 
sociation met in San Francisco. Elliott, 
president of the state society, called the 
attention of one of the eastern delegates 
to a handsome man, in the vigor of man- 
hood, who was entering the room with a 
lady on his arm. 

“There’s a case that will interest you, 
doctor. Norwood, head of our sanita- 
rium up in the Vernal Hills. He went 
up there, a dead man, half a dozen years 
ago. Look at him now. He’s a living 
exponent of what the climate can do.” 

An old physician, Leonard, a man of 
whom the profession has never taken 
much account, was standing near and 
overheard this remark. He followed the 
direction of their eyes, and noted what 
they did not see, a look interchanged be- 
tween husband and wife, their expression 
of perfect harmony and happiness, and 
he murmured a dissenting opinion that 
the others did not heed : 

“T don’t know. I believe it was the 
woman.” 

(THE END) 
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New Year's Rose Tourney 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL 
Illustrated from photographs by G. B. Hall 


HE passing of time does not imply 
decadence. The hand-to-hand 
tourney with blazing swords, bar- 

haric feature of the Middle Ages, has 
evolved into the flower festival. Steel 
blades have given place to the lily chalice. 
The jarring feuds of petty primitive con- 
tention stand aside for the handmaid of 
Flora to pass with fragrant breath. And 
so may the evolution go on until in all 
the world the call to arms shall be the 
call to roses! 

It is a matter of American history 
now, this New Year tournament of roses 
at Pasadena, California. If the fame of 
it has not spread from pole to pole it is 
because ambitious explorers have failed 
to reach the poles. When success shall 
follow failure those of us who survive 
will dream dreams never conceived by 


the prophets. Think of a garland of 
roses, or a solid band of smilax, stretched 
from pole to pole with baskets of violets 
and Chinese lilies depending at intervals 
of-a thousand miles. And to California 
shall be credited the conception. For 
only California will be able to contribute 
the roses and lilies on that New Year’s 
day. 

But anticipation is supplanting the 
history begun! It was in the early days 
of the eighties that a certain primitive 
association known as the Pasadena Val- 
ley Hunt Club caught the idea. It was 
when the site of the present city was lit- 
tle better than a sheep ranch; when jack 
rabbits scurried past the house doors in 
the early morning on their way to break- 
fast in the stubble; when dove and quail 
were as common as chickens; when the 
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A GORGEOUSLY DECKED TRUCK 


“altar cloth of San Pasqual” (the goiden 
poppies) stretched over the uplands un- 
interrupted by lot stakes or county roads. 
Yes, it was when the ladies of the valley 
hunt held out their skirts for the pant- 
ing little cotton tail to hide in at the 
touch of the greyhounds’ noses; when 
houses were as scattered and as few as 
the checkers on the board when the last 
defeated man is cornered by a trio of 
kings—it was then that the tournament 
of roses began its course. 

Games and sports in open air, supple- 
mented by lunch, were the beginning. As 
the population grew and flowers respond- 
ed to cultivation, a single boutonniere 
was presented to every lady present at 
the finish of the games. Later on when 
the valley grew into one vast winter gar- 
den, flowers were scattered like hail- 
stones changed to buoyant color and 
fragrance. Every vehicle of every caste 
was decorated. Houses were vacated. 
The inhabitants appeared as a moving 
picture of blossom. Time and _ space 
would fail to describe the scene. Old 
men and women, young men and maid- 
ens, bore each his beautiful burden; and 
little children seemed borne along in the 
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arms of Flora herself. As they passed 
each tossed flowers into the streets, upon 
one another, into the air, at heaven itself, 
until, when the parade had passed, all the 
ground was a litter with sweetness the 
gods might gather up in baskets where- 
with to decorate their own barren wastes. 

Photography fails to reproduce a sin- 
gle fete. It has done its best! Such as 
it is the devotees of art the world over 
have had it. As to words they are an 
utter failure. One must see the pano- 
rama to understand, and feel the air of 
Southern California shut in by sea and 
mountain to comprehend. And _ thou- 
sands came on purpose here, on January 
1st, last! 

A remarkable feature of this present 
tournament was the presence of a band 
of Navajo Indians brought from their 
Arizona homes for the occasion. The 
float of the picture describes itself. 
Women and fair (?) maidens were at 
work on baskets and blankets, while lit- 
tle, not unpretty, papooses wondered at 
the strangeness of it. The float that con- 
veyed these in the parade was gorgeously 
decorated with articles of the Indians’ 
own manufacture. <A long line of braves, 
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NEW YEAR’S 
mounted on their characteristic ponies, 
the like of which are never seen save as 
ridden by the native American, followed 
the float. These were dressed in their 
best costumes. ‘I’o those who have never 
seen Indians on their own reservations 
this was entertainment indeed. And the 
day was one of wonder to the Navajos! 
Each man of them in turn was invited 
to a ride in one of the decorated automo- 
biles. Each, save the chief, declined. He, 
with his little son by his side, took a ride 
ina “government wagon” without mules 
or broncoes. His wonder was no greater 
than was that of the Comanche chief 
who, in 1874, took his first ride in a real 
“government wagon” on the present site 
ef Oklahoma. The writer had the pleas- 
ure of looking into his face and of tak- 
ing his hand when he climbed down over 
the wheel at the end of the half-mile trip. 

“White man, heap big chief!” was his 
reply as to what he thought. 

The whole band of Navajos were given 
a trip to the seashore by the courtesy of 
the Southern Pacific. It was their first 
sight of the great water. The next day 
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they folded their tents and went back to 
the desert. But not until they paid a 
visit to their friend and comrade, Charles 
F. Lummis, in his stone lodge in the Ar- 
royo Seco, near Los Angeles. It would be 
too long a story to tell of the individual 
decorated floats and turnouts of every 
size and condition. But one cannot pass 
by the school exhibits without a word. 
These were dainty, elaborate, perfect ex- 
pressions of the artist’s skill with the 
productions of nature. Enough smilax 
was used in these alone to connect Pasa- 
dena with San Francisco by the quick 
guess of a Yankee. 

Perhaps the simplest and best compre- 
hended float of the day, was one I cannot 
close without describing. It was a plat- 
form on wheels, divided by a wall or par- 
tition. In front were a couple of little 
girls in summer dress sitting under an 
orange tree laden with ripe fruit, roses, 
lilies, exquisite flowers like a wreath 
around them; the two fairies in their 
little rocking chairs on New Year’s day. 
This part of the float was marked South- 
ern California! Behind the wall that 
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A remarkable feature was the presence of a band of 


Navajo Indians, brought from their Arizona homes for the occasion 
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separated the float in two parts sat two faces in the California sunshine (sup- 
little boys muffled to the chins, mittened posed to be at the freezing point of a 
and playing “chip-chop” to keep from blizzard). . This picture was marked 
freezing; a snow man, the effect of snow Back East! It needs no further com- 
and ice produced by a blending of white ment. The applause that followed can- 
cotton and mica chips; a barren leafless not be described. It came from those 
tree, a red sled, a couple of very, very red who understood. 











DRAWING BY BRYN 


Sailing 
BY HERBERT BASHFORD 


Wind and wave and gold-washed weather, 
Wind flung loose and wave set free; 
She and I alone together 


Sailing on a sapphire sea. 


Clang and clamor of the crowded 
City street we hear no more— 
Only billows, foam-enshrouded, 


Freighting music to the shore. 


Sail full-blown and sharp prow flinging 
Floods of song on either side; 
White gulls in the wide blue winging— 


Gipsies of the roving tide! 


Peaks afar that know the splendor 
Of the sunset’s waste of wine; 
Twilight sky grown strangely tender, 
Like the eyes that look in mine! 
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A Narrative of the Chiricahua Apaches 


Illustrations from drawings by Ed. Borein 


ACK in ’83 I became one of a 

party of six men that certain gen- 

tlemen in the east employed to 
make the survey of a railroad they pro- 
posed building down near the Mexican 
line in Arizona. We outfitted in Tuc- 
son, and camped just outside the town to 
wait till we could hire a man for the 
combined positions of cook and team- 
ster; and we got him the next day. 

“Mawnin’, gents,” he greeted us, com- 
ing into camp and throwing down his 
roll of blankets. “I heared ’t yuh wanter 
hire er cook. How ’bout it?” 

He was tall and gaunt, with a red 
head and freckled face. Some of his 
teeth were gone, and his nose was twisted 
a little to one side; but he had deep blue 
eyes that were clear and honest as a 
dog’s, and that looked fearlessly straight 
into one’s own. A long linen duster, 
which he wore instead of a coat, added 
materially to his queer appearance. 

Our chief looked him over critically 
a few moments before answering. 

“Yes, that’s what we’re waiting for,” 
he said finally. “Are you a cook?” 

“Wall, I ain’t no chef,” the other re- 
plied, “but reckon I kin fill th’ bill in 
this outfit—less’n yuh want fancy doin’s, 
I ain’t no hand at that sort o’ grub.” 

“Can you boil down a kettle of water 
without scorching it?” asked the funny 
man of the party. 

The stranger took the question seri- 
ously. 

“Reckon I kin,” he soberly rejoined. 
“T mixed hash two yeahs fer cow outfits 
in Texas.” 

“Oh, well, you’ll do,” the chief put in. 


“T pay forty-five a month. Where are 
you from ?” 

“Texas, heah,” was the reply. 
bawn an’ raised in Ockinsaw.” 

“All right, it’s a trade,” laughed the 
chief. “Boys,” he added soberly, “let 
me introduce Mr. Ockinsaw, grub rus- 
tler of this outfit.” 

And that was how he got the name by 
which we knew him. 

We struck camp that afternoon and 
set out for the scene of our work, travel- 
ing in a wagon drawn by four vicious 
grey mules. We soon found Ockinsaw to 
be all that he had claimed for himself; 
an excellent cook, and more, that he was 
a master hand with animals; kind, 
patient, and never abusing them, and 
could get more work out of our mules 
than all the rest of us together. But we 
came as promptly to thinking him a cow- 
ard. The rest of us were well supplied 
with rifles and revolvers, but he could 
scarcely be induced to touch either, he 
was so afraid they might go off and hurt 
him. And he was excessively afraid of 
Indians and rattlesnakes, both of which 
are plentiful in Arizona, though only 
the latter were thought to be hostile at 
just that time. He utterly lacked the - 
sense of humor, and never resented any- 
thing we did to him, so we were not long 
in making him the butt of many a prac- 
tical joke. 

We began by putting rattlesnakes— 
dead ones, of course—in the grass where 
he would find them; then coiled on his 
seat in the wagon, or in his hat, or boots, 
or the pockets of his linen duster—a gar- 
ment that he wore both day and night; 
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and whenever he came across one of 
them, the hearty yell of terror he let out 
would “bring down the house.” First 
he would yell and jump about ten feet, 
landing in a perfect quiver of fear; then 
we would yell and laugh, and, with a 
sheepish grin stealing over his face as 
he realized that it was only another joke, 
he would say piteously: 

“Boys, please don’t put no more 0’ 
them pizen things ’roun’ me. They makes 
me actual sick, them an’ Injuns.” 

We thought it lots of fun. 

In Arizona, while the days may be 
hot, the nights, on the contrary, are quite 
cool, and this weather causes the snakes 
to crawl out to bask in the sun during 
the day, but sends them to cover at night; 
and so it not infrequently happens that 
one crawls under the blankets of a man 
sleeping on the ground. Ockinsaw learn- 
ing this, it became his constant dread 
that he would wake some morning to 
find that a nest of them had become his 
bed fellows during the night. One day 
I cut a stick from a crooked mesquit 
bush half as thick as my wrist, and that 
night peeled off the bark to make it feel 
cool and snaky, then tiptoed to Ockin- 
saw’s bed and inserted the end beneath 
the blankets. Slowly I pushed it in, 
twisting it about, and presently it found 
his bare feet. With a choking gurgle, 
he instantly waked. Then I gave the 
stick a gentle turn, and a groan of horror 
burst from his lips, while his limbs and 
body became stiff and rigid as a ramrod. 
We let him suffer a few minutes, and 
then our laughter told him that it was 
not a snake. 

In the course of time he became so ac- 
customed to finding snakes about that 
we could no longer scare him with them, 
aud this came near to costing me dear. 
One morning he saw a farge rattler lying 
under a sagebrush near the camp fire, 
but did not disturb it, thinking that one 
of us had put it there for his benefit. 
Soon afterward I went to the fire to get 
a light for my pipe; picking up a blaz- 
ing stick and applying it to the tobacco, 
I was backing away from the heat when 
a sharp, metallic rattle came from al- 
most under my heels. Before I could 
move, Ockinsaw leaped behind me upon 
the reptile, which was now coiled and 
about to strike, and crushed out its life 
with his heavy boots. The next instant 


he staggered and fell backward on the 
ground in a dead faint. 

That put an end to our snaky jokes, 
but we were too full of life and fun to let 
him alone for long. One morning a 
cowboy rode into camp to pay us a visit, 
and informed us that the Chiricahua 
Apaches were rumored to be dancing and 
painting for the warpath. This gave us 
no uneasiness, however, for such rumors 
were constantly heard in Arizona at that 
time, but it did set us to hatching an- 
other joke on Ockinsaw. That afternoon 
we noticed a number of slender columns 
of smoke rising from the peaks of a range 
of mountains several miles away, and we 
called Ockinsaw’s attention to them, tell- 
ing him with far more truth than we 
thought, that they were Apache signals. 
They scared him badly, and we pretended 
to be equally alarmed. That night we 
held a mock council of war while eating 
supper, and decided to put the camp un- 
der guard to prevent surprise by the In- 
dians. 

We divided the night into two watches 
of four hours each, the first to be from 
nine o’clock in the evening till one in 
the morning, and the second from then 
till daylight. Then we drew straws to 
decide which ones of us should be the 
guards, and it was a simple trick to give 
Ockinsaw the next to the longest, which 
gave him the second turn. I had the 
first. Ockinsaw went to bed early, and, 
at nine o’clock, I took my rifle and re- 
volvers and went out to a rock about two 
hundred feet from camp. At the end of 
half an hour I turned my watch up to 
one, and went back to camp, finding 
Ockinsaw sound asleep, and the others 
pretending to be. When I waked him. 
the poor fellow could hardly be convinced 
that he had slept so long, but my watch 
furnished conclusive evidence that his 
turn had come, and so he got up and 
began putting on his boots. 

“Better keep your eyes wide open,” I 
cautioned him. “I heard a queer noise 
out there a while ago; it may have been 
Indians. And don’t come back to camp 
before daylight, unless the Indians chase 
you in.” 

His eyes widened apprehensively, and 
he shivered. 

“All right, they shan’t slip up on me,” 
he answered. ‘Then he buckled on my 
revolvers and went out to the rock. 
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‘What a strain on his nerves it must 
have been, to sit there throughout that 
long night with eyes and ears keenly on 
the alert. His face was drawn, and his 
eyes bloodshot and heavy when he came 
in the next morning. We laughed at him 
heartily, but had to explain the joke be- 
fore he could see into it. 

“Don’t care if *t was a joke,” he re- 
turned with comic earnestness, “there’s 
Injuns about, sho ’s you are bawn. I 
seen a lot o’ fires burnin’ over in them 
mountains.” 

Our usual order for the day was this: 
In the morning after breakfast, we would 
give Ockinsaw directions where to go 
and make camp; tlien, leaving him to 
pack up and follow with the wagon, we 
would go ahead to our work. In an hour 
or so he would overtake us, and drive on 
ahead the proper distance, make camp, 
and have dinner ready by the time we 
would come up. And this would be re- 
peated in the afternoon. We were in a 
country of bare, rough mountains and 
level valleys that were covered with a 
scant growth of scrubby cacti and 
grass. On the morning of the third day 
after Ockinsaw’s weary watch for In- 
dians, we got down out of a peculiarly 
rough range into a valley perhaps five 
miles wide, and started to working across 
it. Soon we heard the cluck-cluck of the 
wagon behind us, and presently Ockin- 
saw drove by. We were now near the 
center of the valley. Ockinsaw had gotten 
about two hundred vards ahead of us 
when we heard him shout and, looking 
up, we saw him gesticulating wildly, mo- 
tioning to us to look behind. 

Wheeling around, we were paralyzed 
to see a band of mounted Apaches mak- 
ing for us, lashing their ponies at every 
jump. ‘They were not more than half a 
mile away. Unarmed, we could not fight 
them off; and afoot, we would be over- 
taken before we could reach the wagon. 
Death by the most horrible torture fiend- 
ish minds could devise was staring us 
full in the face. 

“Drop everything and run for the 
wagon !” our chief yelled. 

We started to obey him, but just then 
saw something that sent our hearts down 
into our boots; it was Ockinsaw whip- 
ping the horses into a gallop, and head- 
ing them directly away from us. 

“Oh, the d—d coward,” groaned the 
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chief. “It’s all up with us, boys. We’d 
as well stand and take it like men.” And 
he stopped running. 

But the next instant a cheer burst 
from his throat, and he began running 
again. Ockinsaw was turning and com- 
ing back. Standing erect in the forepart 
of the wagon, guiding the horses with 
practiced hands, he made a sharp curve; 
and then, driving like a demon, volley- 
ing yells and profanity at the plung- 
ing mules, plying his whip incessantly, 
and with the tail of his old linen duster 
fluttering straight out behind him, back 
he came with the speed of the whirlwind, 
the light wagon bounding and plunging 
like a boat in rough sea. 

“l’m goin’ to turn an’ come by you 
agin,” he shouted as he went past us. 
“Be shore to ketch on an’ git in, I can’t 
stop.” 

“String out, boys; take plenty 0’ 
room !” the chief shouted. And we scat- 
tered into a thin skirmish line along the 
route Ockinsaw would come. 

Just then I heard something go sing- 
ing like a June bug past my head; then 
a puff of dust flew from the ground close 
by, then another and another. The 
Apaches were getting within rifle range, 
but the motion of their ponies made their 
aim poor. The most of them were firing 
at Ockinsaw and the mules, which were 
now turning and coming in our direction 
again; dust was flying from the ground 
all about them, and I heard the crash of 
bullets striking the wagon. 

Now the team raced abreast of the 
chief, who made a dive at the wagon, 
clutched the tail-gate and clambered in. 
Then the next man followed him, and 
the next, and the next until all were in. 
Ockinsaw seemed to have been waiting 
for this; the last man was scarcely over 
the tail-gate when he suddenly dropped 
back in the wagon, but with the reins 
still clutched in his hand. 

Instantly the chief grabbed them up. 

“Get your rifles and stand those devils 
off,” he yelled. “Guess Ockinsaw’s 
fainted again.” 

We obeyed promptly, and presently 
had the satisfaction of seeing an Apache 
fall from his pony, when the others 
slowed down to a walk. We were safe 
now. Keeping the mules at the run, the 
chief headed them straight for the op- 
posite mountain, where he found a little 
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canyon that we could have defended 
against ten times as many Indians. And 
the Apaches saw the folly of farther ef- 
fort to get our scalps; besides, they knew 
that soldiers were closing in on them 
from every post in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and so they soon turned their 
ponies and made for Mexico. 

But Ockinsaw had not merely fainted ; 
when we picked him up we discovered a 
pool of blood in the wagon and a small 
round hole in the linen duster. Tear- 
ing open his shirt, we found that a bul- 
let had cut clear through his shoulder, 
inflicting a painful but not dangerous 
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wound, and we soon brought him back 
to his senses. Some soldiers came up 
with us the next morning, and informed 
us that the hostiles were all gone into 
Mexico, so we started at once for Tuc- 
son. We put Ockinsaw in the hospital 
as soon as we arrived, and he was out 
again within a month, as well as ever. 
But he had had enough of Arizona. 

“Too blame many pizen critters heah 
to suit me,” he said, grinning feebly. 
“Reckin I’ll jest go back to Ockinsaw.” 

And he started the next day, but not 
before we had presented him the best 
watch we could buy in Tucson. 


On the Tip-Top of the United 
States 


BY THEODORE H. HITTELL 


Following the annual outing of the Sierra Club of California, last summer, a small party 
of scientists and nature-lovers, including John Muir, Dr. Henry Gannett and Theodore H. 
Hittell, climbed to the summit of Mount Whitney (14,898 feet) in the Sierra Nevada, the 
highest peak in the United States, outside of Alaska. Mr. Hittell, who is widely known as 
lawyer, litterateur and historian, author of the “History of California,” here tells the story 


of their mountaineering: 


N June 23, 1902, we—that is to 
say,upward of two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen—started on the 

second outing of the Sierra Club. Our 
destination was King’s river canyon. 
Part of us went by the way of Sanger 
and Millwood and part by the way of 
Visalia and the Giant Forest. I was of 
the Visalia and Giant Forest crowd. 
From Visalia we went the next day, 
by stages, some fifty-five miles up the 
Kaweah river, to the Giant Forest, which 
we entered on June 25th. This forest, 
which is at an elevation of from four to 
five thousand feet above sea level and 
extends over many miles, is perhaps the 
grandest in the world. It consists of 


many thousands of the big trees (sequoia 
gigantea) and contains the finest speci- 
mens of those antediluvian vegetable 
wonders, besides uncountable numbers of 
splendid sugar pines, yellow pines, sil- 
ver firs, incense cedars and other impos- 
ing trees. 


From there, after spending a 


day or two among the sequoias, we com- 
menced our walking, and we kept on 
walking, at the rate of from ten to fif- 
teen miles a day, for four consecutive 
days. Our course lay north and north- 
east oyer mountain ridges, most of the 
way through forests, across rocky slopes 
or along mountain meadows covered with 
the most beautiful flowers. On the fourth 
day, at the end of a steep descent of 
about five miles, we reached King’s river 
canyon, in which, some six miles farther 
up, we made our main camp. 

A long pack train, mostly of mules, 
carried our blankets and provisions, and 
every evening stopped at one of the many 
lovely meadows, where the cooks pre- 
pared our evening meal. After supper 
we built an immense camp fire, using 
only fallen timber; and around the blaze 
of the dry wood we would sit for several 
hours, entertained with recitations, 
stories, singing and music. In the mean- 
while we had each picked out a sleeping 
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MISS M. HOOKER, PHOTO 


ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WHITNEY, CALIFORNIA (14,898 FEET ELEVATION ), THE HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN IN THE UNITED STATES, EXCEEDED ONLY BY PEAKS IN ALASKA TERRITORY 
The tallest figure in the center is John Muir, naturalist and mountain climber; next him, below the 


flag, is Dr. Henry Gannett, geographer United States Geological Survey, and next him, with one foot on the 
base of the monument, is Theodore H. Hittell, the historian and author of the accompanying article. 


place, usually a level spot under a clean- 
limbed tree, and there spread our blan- 
kets on the ground. We all slept under 
the stars, and probably none of us ever 
slept sounder or better. In the morning, 
after breakfast, we were on our way 
again, tramping along “with joy upon 
the mountain side.” 

King’s river canyon is a sort of larger 
Yosemite, without its grand water falls, 
its El Capitan or its South Dome. It 
has, however, its Grand Sentinel, a huge, 
precipitous and beautifully colored gran- 
ite cliff some thirty-five hundred feet 
high, which is magnificent. The whole 
canyon, as well as the canyons entering 
into’ it, is lined with stupendous crags, 
surmounted by immense pinnacles and 
all exceedingly interesting. 

Our main camp was near the mouth 
of Copper creek, on the north bank of 
King’s river, and directly opposite the 
Grand Sentinel. There, in a grove of 
tall sugar and yellow pines, cedars and 
firs, oaks and cottonwoods, we selected 
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our sleeping places, each, as on the road, 
“under the greenwood tree;” there we 
gathered regularly three times a day in 
a great merry crowd for meals; there we 
built our nightly camp fire, and there we 
enjoyed life, as it only can be enjoyed, in 
the mountains. From this main camp, 
in the course of the four weeks of the 
Sierra Club outing, we made numerous 
excursions to points of interest in the 
neighborhood. Some of these were to 
Roaring River Falls, to Paradise valley 
and Mist Falls, to Goat mountain, to 
Avalanche peak and various other places 
of attraction in and about the canyon. 
But the main and most interesting ex- 
cursion was up branches of King’s river 
to the summit of Mount Brewer, up- 
ward of fourteen thousand feet high, 
and, after that, to the summit divide of 
the Sierra at what is known as Kearsarge 
pass, including stoppages at or visits to 
Lake Bryanthus (heretofore known as 
Bullfrog lake), Lake Charlotte and other 
beautiful glacial lakes nestled about the 
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A REST BY THE WAY IN KING’S RIVER CANYON 


Here, reading from left to right, are James S. Bunnell, cashier Wells, Fargo Express Company; Professor 
J.G. Lemmon, botanist and author; Charles Keeler, naturalist and poet; Dr. Henry Gannett, geographer 
United States Geological Survey; Dr. C. Hart Merriam, chief, division of biology, Department of Agriculture; 
Theodore H. Hittell, historian and lawyer; William Keith, landscape artist; Dr. James S. Merriam of New 
York, botanist; John Muir, naturalist, mountain climber and author 


summit. From Kearsarge pass and ele- 
vations in its neighborhood we looked 
down the east side of the Sierra into the 
Owen’s river country and beyond that 
valley upon the Inyo and Panamint 
mountains and still more distant ranges 
as far as the eye could reach. 

Much of the time, on these excursions, 
we were above the timber line and lived 
among ragged peaks and pinnacles, and 
every move involved an ascent or a de- 
scent of thousands of feet. Of course, a 
mule train carrying our provisions and 
blankets accompanied us on every distant 
tramp. The weather was delightful, and 
I do not think it possible for a crowd to 
have had a more enjoyable time. One of 
the old California worthies used to boast 
that he had his cellar filled with genuine 
old, blue grass Bourbon, and that there 
was “not a headache in a barrel of it.” 
So of this trip, I may say that there was 
not a cold or a cough or a whimper in 
the course of the whole outing. Every 


one came back healthier and stronger 
and much better natured than he went 
out. 

About the end of July, after finishing 
up our King’s river trip and returning 
to the Giant Forest, a dozen of us made 
up a new party for a still grander trip. 
This was to Kern river and the highest 
portions of the Sierra Nevada. The 
party included John Muir, the famous 
glacier man and naturalist; Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, head of the biological division 
at Washington; Dr. Henry Gannett, 
head of the geographical department at 
Washington; William Keith, the artist; 
four ladies and three boys. 

For this trip, which was into the 
roughest kind of mountains, we were all 
mounted. When we started from the 
Giant Forest, I supposed that I knew 
something about mountain trails; but I 
soon found that my experience was very 
limited. In some places we seemed to be 
going almost straight up a_ precipice, 
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and in others, straight down; at one 
time we were skirting a yawning chasm 
and at another, threading a narrow back- 
bone of rock. At times we were high up 
among jagged peaks far above the tim- 
ber line and at others, down in dark 
gorges apparently hemmed in by over- 
hanging cliffs. 

And so we traveled for four or five 
days, up to Alta meadows, under the Ka- 
weah peaks, across to Mineral King, over 
Farewell gap, along the Hindman trail 
to Coyote pass and then down into the 
lower end of Kern river canyon, a gorge 
still more extensive and grander than 
that of King’s river. I never before saw 
such scenery and magnificent mountain 
landscapes as I witnessed on this trip. 
They probably equal in rugged beauty 
anything else of the kind in the world. 
Keith, the artist, who had seen but little 
to attract his special attention in King’s 
river canyon, became enthusiastic with 
the Kern river country. 

We made our main 


camp in Kern 
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river canyon at Soda Springs, a couple 
of miles north of what is commonly in 
that region called Kern lake, though 
Kern lake, properly speaking, is, or was 
before irrigating canals reduced it, a 
much larger body of water, south of 
Bakersfield. This Little Kern lake is a 
mere dilatation of the river between stu- 
pendous cliffs, apparently caused by a 
rock slide at its lower end. The canyon 
there, as well as throughout its whole 
length along the river and up to the pre- 
cipitous wall on either side, is well tim- 
bered. Our camp at Soda Springs and, 
in fact, every camp we occupied was 
among the trees, with arrangements 
much the same as on the King’s river 
trip. At every one we had our camp 
fire, our talks, stories, reminiscences, 
songs, music and merriment. The ladies 
had taken along a guitar, upon which 
several of them were experts; all were 
good singers, and they were admirably 
supplemented by Wallace Baxter, usually 
known as “Patsey,” our packer and gen- 








MISS M. HOOKER, PHOTO 
MOUNT WHITNEY (THE ROUGH MOUNTAIN TO THE RIGHT OF CENTER, 14,898 FEET) FROM THE 
MEADOW ON CRABTREE CREEK, LOOKING NORTHEAST 
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C. HART MERRIAM, PHOTO 
WORSHIPERS AT THE BASE OF THE “GENERAL SHERMAN,” SEQUOIA GIGANTEA, IN THE GIANT 
FOREST, TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
This view is from the northwest side of one of the grandest trees in the world. Here (left to right) are 
Dr, J. S. Merriam, Miss Wanda Muir, Miss Helen Muir, Dr. Gannett and John Muir. 
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eral provider, whose songs and jokes 
were a never-failing resource. 

In the course of the next two or three 
weeks we went up the Kern river canyon 
to its head, and made several excursions 
up side canyons. The main canyon, 
which is a stupendous gorge between pre- 
cipitous and many-colored cliffs, runs 
nearly straight from north to south for 
about forty miles. Some ten miles from 
its head come in two large side canyons 
with their cascading creeks, one on each 
side. That on the west, known as the 
Kern-Kaweah, comes from the Kaweah 
peaks, or rather from the glaciers under 
those peaks; while that on the east, gen- 
erally known as Crabtree creek, comes 
from the southerly side of Mount Whit- 
ney, which, as is well known, is. the high- 
est point in the United States, not count- 
ing Alaska. The excursions to the head 
of the canyon, where the river slides in 
broad sweeps over an inclined 
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leader and mainspring of the entire trip, 
roused us at three o’clock. We had 
breakfast about four, and by five were 
on our horses. There were ten of us, 
including the four ladies and _ three 
boys. It was hardly light enough to 
see; but we managed to follow the dark 
trail up the creek, mounting and climb- 
ing among the rocks and along several 
lakes, soon getting above the timber. line, 
with immense cliffs on both sides, until 
we came to a small rocky amphitheater, 
hemmed in by bare crags except where 
we entered it. This was as far as the 
horses could go. There was no way of 
tying our animals, except by stretching a 
long rope from one huge boulder to an- 
other and tying to that. 

From there we had to mount on foot; 
and in several places we were obliged to 
use our hands, as well as our feet, and 
pull ourselves up. The summit was three 





granite wall, and up the Kern- 
Kaweah, along tumbling cas- 
cades, tremendous boulders, 
beautiful rock-bound _ lakes, 
and stretches of glacier-pol- 
ished slopes, were very inter- 
esting and impressive. 

But the most interesting 
and impressive and ever-to-be- 
remembered, the crowning of 
all our mountaineering, was 
the excursion to Mount Whit- 
ney. We started on this trip 
from our temporary camp at 
Junction meadows, where the 


Kern-Keweah and Crabtree 
creeks come into the main 


river. It took us several days 
to climb up on horseback the 
rocky and precipitous eastern 
side of the canyon and get 
around over the rough and in- 
distinct trails, to the neighbor- 
hood of Whitney, though the 
distance in a direct line was 
only six or eight miles. But, 
after much work, we succeed- 
ed, on the evening of August 
10th, in reaching a beautiful 





meadow on Crabtree creek, 
about four miles below its 
source. 


On the morning of August 
1ith Mr. Muir, who was the 





C. HART MERRIAM, PHOTO 
THE GRAND SENTINEL, KING’S RIVER CANYON—FROM THE 
NORTH BANK OF THE RIVER LOOKING EAST 
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highest point and placed my 
hand upon the piled-up monu- 
ment of rocks erected there. I 
had banteringly said, when we 
started in the morning, that I 
would dance a jig on the tip- 
top of the United States be- 
fore night. The ladies insisted 
that a promise was a promise, 
so they commenced a rag-time 
song. The top of the helmet- 
shaped summit of the moun- 
tain, next the monument, is a 
large flat granite rock. I felt 
invigorated with the pure air, 
and perhaps somewhat elated 
at the thought of having 
reached so high a point. At 
any rate, upon their beginning 
to sing, I commenced hopping 
around on the rock and at 
length “shuffled and pigeon- 
winged,” when the infection 
caught the others: we were soon 
all dancing and pirouetting, 
and of course nearly bursting 
with laughter. Finally, taking 
hands, we had a general whirl, 
as near a “ladies’ chain” as the 





THE SIERRA SIAMESE TWINS-—SNAPSHOT BY MISS DELANEY 
OF MESSRS. KEITH AND HITTELL 


thousand feet above us. We started on 
this climb at seven o’clock. The eleva- 
tion at which we left the horses was 
twelve thousand feet. The boys hurried 
on first; then Dr. Gannett. Two of the 
ladies followed, and I tried to keep up 
with one of them, but about halfway up 
I found her pace too fast and told her to 
go on and leave me to have a good rest. 
Mr. Muir and the other two ladies were 
some distance behind, taking it more 
slowly. By the time they came up I was 
ready to go ahead again and, taking a 
new start, I kept up with them, and at 
ten o’clock reached the summit, where 
the boys had been for half an hour or 
moré. No one of the party, however, 
touched the highest point until after 
Miss Marian Hooker had done so. This 
honor was reserved for her on account 
of her being a grand niece of Professor 
Josiah D. Whitney, for whom the moun- 
tain was named. 

As I was seventy-two years of age, and 
perhaps the oldest person that ever 
climbed Mount Whitney, there was a 
hurrah by the party as I reached the 


rock would allow. And we all 

vowed that we had never in 
our lives before taken higher steps than 
then and there. 

The view from the summit of Whit- 
ney is very extensive and very grand. For 
panoramic effect it is not excelled. One 
feels as if he were looking down on 
everything else. We had a magnificent 
morning and our view was not interfered 
with. But as we were looking, clouds 
began to form over Owen’s lake, which 
lay some two miles and a half in per- 
pendicular distance below us, and to 
climb up the mountain sides; and some 
of the rugged peaks toward the north 
began to take on misty hoods. Usually 
there is a thunder and hail storm on 
these mountains every day about noon 
at that season of the year. We had been 
in several of these storms on the way up 
from Kern river; and the day before our 
ascent of Whitney there had been quite a 
severe one, which left considerable loose 
snow on the summit. When we made 
our ascent this snow was melting, and 
we were much annoyed by its caking on 
the bottom of our shoes and obliging us 
to scrape it off every ten or twenty steps 
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ON THE TIP-TOP OF 
of our climb. As there was a likeli- 
hood of another storm coming up, we 
stayed only an hour or two on the sum- 
mit and then commenced our descent. 
This was much easier than the ascent, 
though in some places we had to be very 
careful. I went down most of the way 
almost like an avalanche, sometimes tak- 
ing three or four steps in one, and 
reached the horses in an hour, making 
as good time and with as little fatigue 
as any other of the party. 

On returning from Mt. Whitney back 
to Kern river we took the usually trav- 
eled trail, over a wonderfully wild coun- 
try, by way of what is known as Whit- 
ney creek, which is the home, and the 
only original home, of the golden trout. 
This splendid fish is in general not more 
than six or eight inches in length. It 
resembles the common brook trout in 
form, but is of a brilliant golden yellow 
color, particularly on its under side. 

Six or eight miles before reaching the 
mouth of Whitney creek, which enters 
Kern river near Soda Springs, we came 
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to several craters of extinct volcanoes, 
and were much interested in the red cin- 
der cones, which they had left, and the 
lava-flows issuing from them, over or 
along which we traveled for a number 
of miles. It is a wonderfully attractive 
region. After leaving it, which we did 
with regret, we hastened back to our Soda 
Springs camp, from which we retraced 
our way back to Mineral King, where four 
of us took the stage and had a delightful 
ride down the Kaweah river to Visalia, 
which we reached on August 16th. 

This trip I regard as the most enjoy- 
able of my experience. It seems to me 
that it would be difficult to find any 
mountain country in the world more in- 
teresting. The views are unparalleled. 
We all pronounced them the grandest 
and most magnificent of the kind we had 
ever seen. And I think I may safely 
say that the day will come—and is not 
far distant—when this High Sierra 
scenery will be regarded generally as 
equaling, if not excelling, the Alps in at- 
tractiveness. 











MISS DELANEY, PHOTO 
JUPITER AND JUNO AND THEIR COURT—A SAMPLE OF A KING’S RIVER CANYON HIGH JINKS 











Your first fight, Senor? Ah! pardon. So 





You deem these fighters—these soft buffoons! 
A pity! Why, two score vears ago 


These showered reals were gold doubloons 





And Manuel Ruy Lopez—ah! gracious day— 


Was matador grande at Monterey. 
© 
Carramba! but that was a goodly sight 
When Manuel wound his sash of red 
Round el toro’s horns in the second fight 
Then turned his wrist—so! And laid him dead. 


A good little bull, he! ’T'was sweet to know 
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That in Manuel he found worthy foe. 


And so it was always; for Manuel 
Was first in his art here at Monterey. 
Well loved by his patrons—some say too well 
By the gay Senoras who flocked each day 
To the grand plaza after mass was said 


And lived on his smiles like a mouse on bread. 


But, as 1 was saying, that second bull 

Was one of the mountain—the royal sort. 
The banderillos had pricked him full 

Of their ribboned darts—it was glorious sport! 
Two horses dead; and one capador 


Would never flaunt his red mantle more. 


OO as ape 
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When Manuel——Dios! that I could show 

But a tithe of the grace which the lad displayed 
As he bent his knee with a reverence low 

And smiled on the ladies and kissed his blade, 
Then turned as el toro came thundering nigh 


And drained—with a gesture—his heart springs dry. 


"Twas a beauteous thrust—I can see it yet! 

And the good Toledo, so keen and bright, 
Leaped back from the bull’s black breast unwet, 

3! And haloed his head in its cireled flight 
As he bowed once more to the shouting throng 


And strode, like a god, the red sands along. 


Well, that night as he sang in the serenade 
’Neath his loved one’s lattice he lost the light. 

Some say *twas the steel of a ruined maid, 
Some, a jealous husband with wrongs to right. 

And some—but what matter! The aim was sure 


d. And a hurt in the heart is so hard to cure! 


Es muy lastima! he died unshriven. 
And since that night, so the gossips say, 

His soul, debarred from the joys of heaven, 
Doth haunt the plaza at Monterey. 

Quien sabe? These bulls are lambs. Ah! well, 


We’ve had no matador since Manuel. 


Sg er oar 
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GOLDFINCH, OF HaaeiIn’s RANCHO DEL Paso, CALIFORNIA 


T may appear as though there was 
little in common between the horses 
of the seventeenth century and those 

of the present, and apparently still less 
in the horses of California and their far- 
away ancestors in the days of “the merry 
monarch.” And yet there is a feature 
connected with the foundation stock 
which sustains the position taken in these 
papers on “The Horses of California,” 
viz.: That the climatic conditions which 
prevail in a great part of California are 
peculiarly favorable for the development 
of speed and endurance in horses; emi- 
nently fitted for the production of the 


highest type of animal life; those bred 
and reared in favorable localities boun- 
tifully endowed with physical strength 
and nerve force. 

English breeders, when race horses 
were the object, sought for those which 
could gallop fast and could stay the 
course; speed being, however, the pri- 
mary condition. Europe, Asia and Af- 
rica furnished the desired animals, but 
in every instance these horses came from 
districts the climate of which was an- 
alogous to that of California, and sim- 
ilar in other characteristics. They came 
from what may be termed the country of 
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GOLDFINCH, BY ORMONDE AND THISTLE, BY SCOTTISH CHIEF, OF RANCHO DEL PASO, CALIFORNIA 
A TYPE OF A MODERN THOROUGHBRED 


the Mediterranean, bounded by very 
carly the same parallels of latitude as 
those which embrace California, Spain, 
‘Turkey, the Barbary states and Arabia, 
the countries from which the original 
stock were brought to England. 

[ am far from claiming that either 
climate or soil of Arabia approaches that 
of California, but I am steadfast in the 
belief that strictly Arabian blood is an 
infinitesimal proportion in modern thor- 
oughbreds. 

People have been misled by “fairy 
tales,” and these embellished with all the 
luxuriance of hyperbole pertaining to 
Oriental literature. As sedate a chron- 
icler as James Christie Whyte, author of 
the “History of the British Turf from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Day” 
(1840), goes into ecstacies over the 
“horses of the desert.” Here are pages 
of eulogy, arguments to prove that they 
should be race horses, and stories of 
ragged Arabs refusing fortunes for their 
horses, 


Like Johnny Fae, the celebrated 
gypsy who “cast a glamourie” over the 
beautiful and high-bred maiden, as re- 
lated in the ballad, these wonderful 
legends enveloped the lesser tribe in a 
halo of glory, and Turks and Barbs were 
also christened Arabians. Thus the 
horse which was bought in Aleppo, his 
birthplace said to be Palmyra, was called 
the Darley Arabian; the Godolphin Ara- 
hian was conceded to Barbary; the Da- 
mascus Arabian acquired his name from 
the ancient Syrian city in which he was 
purchased; the Brown Arabian, bought 
in Constantinople, and many others 
could be added with the same mislead- 
ing nomenclature. 

In the first volume of the English 
Stud Book, under the title, “Arabians, 
Barbs and Turks,” twenty-four stallions 
are listed, six Arabs, eight Turks, ten 
Barbs, in order to show the paramount 
influence of horses from Turkey and 
Barbary upon the three great English 
lines, Herod, Matchem and_ Eclipse. 


‘ 
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Herod was in direct descent from the 
Byerly Turk, Matchem from the Godol- 
phin Barb, Eclipse from the so-called 
Darley Arabian, which was his great, 
great grandsire, while on the dam’s side 
he was one generation nearer the Godol- 
phin Barb. 

“Stonehenge” tabulates the pedigree 
of Eclipse to the extent of twenty-eight 
stallions, only two of them Arab and one 
of these not entitled to the name or, it 
will be better to state, should not have 
been put into an inferior class. 

The Spanish blood has been so com- 
pletely ignored in disquisitions on thor- 
oughbreds that in that connection it is 
practically unknown. Newcastle gave 
some examples of winning race horses by 
Spanish sires, but they had to give way 
to Turks and Barbs. From their great 
popularity up to the time of Charles II 
it is within bounds to aver that a larger 
number of Spanish horses were imported 
into England than the aggregate of 
Turks, Barbs and Arabs. 

Edward III, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, imported fifty at one 
time, and they were so greatly favored 
by the nobility and gentry that private 
enterprise was more effective in adding 
to the number than governmental aid. 
Without doubt, nearly all the native 
mares which were bred with horses from 
Turkey and Barbary were largely in- 
bred with Spanish blood, regarding, as I 
do, that the horses of Arabia proper bore 
about the same relationship to those 
from Syria, Morocco, Turkey and 
Spain, as the mustangs of Mexico did to 
the native California horses—and that 
is measured by a huge gap. These coun- 
tries which are similar to California in 
climate and soil produced the horses that 
had everything to do in establishing the 
superiority of the English race horse. 

It does not weaken that argument to 
acknowledge that these horses were taken 
to a country of inferior climate and still 
their descendants were superior to that 
original stock, that superiority increas- 
ing from generation to generation until 
an inferior, when rated by the modern 
standard, is undoubtedly of a_ higher 
class than the very best of these early- 
day importations. 

Climatic disadvantages were overcome 
by intelligence. Colts were liberally fed 
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from the time they nibbled at the grain 
by the side of their mothers until ma- 
turity, the best of care making amends 
for rain, fog, frost and snow, giving Eng- 
land as the horse-breeding country the 
par-excellence record of the world. Lit- 
tle brain work was connected with the 
production of horses in the Orient. This 
the Anglo-Saxon breeder supplied anc 
then, too, he had a far better chance fo: 
selection. The race-course is the best o 
all tests to measure comparative spec 
and endurance with exactness and thos: 
which secured the prizes became the chie! 
favorites in the stud. 

Briefly stated, the horses from whicl 
thoroughbreds sprung were in a great 
measure indebted for their qualities t 
the country of their birth, and if in thes 
countries where the best horses were pro- 
duced English methods of breeding, rear- 
ing and training had been pursued, whilk 
it would be scarcely fair to claim bette1 
results would have followed, it is beyond 
successful denial that the work and at- 
tendant expense would have been great 
reduced. 

As stated, there is little difference be- 
tween the latitudes in California and 
the countries which border the Mediter- 
ranean sea, and while an isothermal line 
will touch the Pacific coast at a much 
higher latitude than on the Atlantic sea- 
board, the temperature along the shores 
of that inland ocean and for some dis- 
tance into the interior, is not much dif- 
ferent from what it is here, and the prod- 
ucts of the soil similar. 

Newcastle says: “The King of Spain 
has many races, but his best is Cordoua 
in Andalozia.” 

Modern writers tell: “Andalusia must 
be considered the finest and most de- 
lightful of all the divisions of the penin- 


sula.” For tens of centuries the coun- 
try surrounding Damascus ‘has _ been 


called the garden spot of the world, and 
even in Morocco at some seasons of the 
year we are informed that “a stranger is 
delighted with the riches of its vegeta- 
tions and the bright variety of its colors.” 

In presenting facsimiles of the pages 
of “The New Method to Dress Horses” 
readers will obtain descriptions of the 
foundation breeds by one who was fa- 
miliar with them at the time when breed- 
ing race horses was in what may be 
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th Dear Horfe, \ aflure you: And Thefe are great 
= Truths of the Spanifh Horfe, 
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o THe Larb is next to the Spanifh Hore for 
hil - Wifdom, but not neer fo Wife, and that 
as makes him much Eafier to: be Dreft: Befides, 
atl; he is of a Gentle Nature, Docil, Nervous, and 
be Leight. | 
-. He is as Fine a Horfe as can be, but Seaicinbc 
<_ Slender, and a little Lady like “and is fo Lazy 
lis. and Negligent in his Walk, as he will Stumble in 
. a Bowling-Green; he Trots like a Cow, and Gal: 
ain lops Low, and no Affion in any of thofe Adions : 
a But commonly he is Sinewy, and Nervous, and 
de- hath aclean Strength, is excellently Winded, and 
om good at Length, to Endure great Travel; and 
i very Apt to Learn, and Eafie to be Dreft, being 
i (for the moft part) of a good Difpofttion, excellent 
oa Apprebenfion, Fudgment, and Memory; and when 
es" he is Seareht, and Wakened, no. Horfé in the 
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ENDISH, DUKE OF NEWCASTLE (LONDON, THO. MILBOURN, 1667), GIVING DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE FOUNDATION BREEDS OF HORSES. THE DUKE WAS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 
BEST HORSEMAN OF HIS DAY 
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World goes Better in the Mannage, in all. Ayres 
whatfoever, and Rarely upon the Ground in all 
Kinds, . 

The Mountain- Barbs, they fay, are the Belt; 
I believe they are the Largeft, but, for my part, I 
rather defire a Midling Horle, or a Lefs Horle, 
which are Cheap enough in Barbery, as I have been 
Informed, both by many Gentlemen,and many Mer- 
chants; for they fay,. that in Barbery you may 
Buy avery Fine Barb for Twenty, Twenty Five, 
or Thirty Pounds at the moft; but then your 
Journey is fomewhat Great ; not by Sea; for, from 
T unis, to Marfelles in France, is no great Voyage; 
but from Marfelles to Calais by Land, you go all 
the Length of France, and at Calais they are Shipt 
for England. 

You muft have an excellent Efguier, a F arvier, 
and one Groom, and Hire other Grooms as you 
Go; but take heed, That thofe Mean Rogues 
Run not Away with fome of your Hors; and 
becaufe there is no Trufting of them, your Englifb 
Farrier, ‘and your Englifb Groom, muft alwayes — 
Lie in the iis and none of thofe Fellows ; 
at 
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but the Gentleman of your Horfe, which ought 
to be a Good Horfe-man, muft order that Care- 
fully. 
~ If you would go ‘another. Way to work, and 
a Shorter Voyage, then fend into Languedoc, 
and Provence, where many Gentlemen Buy Barbs 
of two, three, and four Years old at Marfelles, 
and Keep them two or three Years, and then 
Sell them; which Barbs you may Buy for For- 
ty or Fifty Piftols a Piece, and as Fine Horfes 
as can be: But he whom you Send, mutt be very 
Skilful to chufe Well, andto take heed that 7 bey 
be Right Barbs; For I have Heard, that many in 
thofe Countries, about Marfelles, when many 
Barbs come out of Barbery, thruft in Colts of their 
own Breed amongft them for Barbs, and {fo Sell 
them. 
When I was at Paris, there came Twenty 
Five Barbs (as they faid) nothing but Skin and - 
Bones, and they were Sold for Twenty Five Pi- 
ftols a Horfe: My Lord Vifcount Mountagne 
bought Nine, as I Remember; for I was with 
him, and helpt to Chufe fome for him, and one 
P 2 of 
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of them did Win Many Matches: But truly, if — 
I had had a Million, 1 would not have Bought 


one of them, for they were very Ordinary Horfes ; 
Nor do I think they were Right Barbs, neither 
by their S bape, nor Price, but Bred in fome 
Tflands there- abouts ; for, if a Man be at Great 
Charges, I would either have an Extraordinary 
Horfe, or None. | : 
[had lately a Letter from a Horfe- man at 
Paris, a French-Man, that gives me Intelligence 
of Horfes, That a Merchant at Paris’ had two 
Barbs, the Fineft that ever he faw, Six Years old 
a piece, but not Dreft at all, and held them at 
Two Hundred Piftols a piece: By which, you 
may fee, that Right Barbs; arid Fine ones, are 
very Dear, as all Good Things are, 


The Barb is not fo Fit a Horfe for a Stallion 


for the Mannage, as. for Running-H orfess for he 
Gets Long and Loofe Horfes, therefore do not 
Breed of him for the Mannage, except he be a 
Short Horfe from the Head to the Croup, ftrong 


Ramafe, and Racourfy, and of a Superfluity of Spi: | 


rit, which few Barbs have; and therefore Breed 
of 
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termed the organization period. The 
Duke of Newcastle was acknowledged to 
be the best horseman of his day when 
horsemanship was considered an accom- 
plishment which every gentleman must 
acquire. 

A brief sketch of his life will show 
that his opportunities for obtaining in- 
formation on this subject could not have 
heen bettered. And there are good 
crounds for calling horses a master pas- 
sion with him. He was born in 1592. 
Copying from the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: 

At an early age he acquired marvelous pro- 
ficiency in horsemanship and weapons, which 
much increased his father’s hopes of his fu- 
ture perfections. His personal beauty and 
manly accomplishments gained him special 
favor at the court of James I, who, when his 
son Henry, in 1610, was created Prince of 
Wales, made Cavendish a Knight of the Bath. 
Ten years afterwards he became Viscount 
Mansfield and in 1628 Earl of Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne. In 1638 he was appointed by 
Charles I Governor of Charles Prince of 
Wales. * * * For his victory over Fair- 
fax at Adderton Heath, near Bradford, June 
30, 1643, he was created Marquis. * * * 

Contrary to his advice Prince Rupert risked 
the battle of Marston Moor, which resulted 
in the utter rout of the royal forces, and the 
ruin of the King’s cause in the North of Eng- 
land. Newcastle with about eighty gentle- 
men, retired to the continent. He returned 
with Charles II, at the Restoration, when he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the counties 
north of the Trent, and in 1664 he was cre- 
ated Duke. * * * He died December 25, 
1676, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Thus his long life, eighty-four years, 
was spent in a position where he could 
overlook the most stirring events in the 
horse as well as the great world and his 
long exile, seventeen years, enabled him 
to compare English with foreign meth- 
ods in the treatment of horses. Then 
these facsimiles furnish evidence which 
cannot be overthrown. From 1876, when 
I got Neweastle’s book in English, until 
November 6, 1902, I could not reconcile 
the statements of high authorities in 
horse affairs, presenting what they rep- 
resented to be extracts from Newcastle 
when they were diametrically opposite. 
I knew of the work in French, and by 
the way, as eminent an authority as the 
Britannica is in error when it tells, in a 
note: “The Duke, besides publishing a 
new method, ete., 1667, which had pre- 
viously appeared in 1657 in French, was 
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the author of several comedies,” whereas 
in the preface to the book in English he 
expressly states that they are not alike. 

A friend in Newark, N. J., Mr. George 
B. Raymond, sent me this information, 
saying, “In looking over Pickering and 
Chattos’ catalogue, 66 Haymarket, Lon- 
don, bound catalogue of 1900, I find the 
following :” 


No. 3237. Sporting, a general system of 
horsemanship in all its branches, containing 
a faithful translation of the most noble and 
useful work of his grace, William Cavendish, 
Duke of New Castle, entitled, the manner of 
feeding, dressing and training of horses for 
the great saddle and fitting them for the ser- 
vices of the field in time of war or for ex- 
ercise and improvement of gentlemen in the 
academy and at home, a science peculiarly 
neglected throughout all Europe and which 
has hitherto been neglected or discouraged 
in England, that young gentlemen have been 
obliged to have recourse to foreign nations 
for this part of their education. 1743. With 
fine impressions of all the handsome copper 
plates, engraved by the best masters under 
the Duke’s immediate care and inspection, 
and numerous vignits and initial letters. 2 
vol. folio. A fine and perfect copy of old 
calf, £12 12.0. Best edition of this magnifi- 
cent work. This copy formerly belonged to 
Earl Granville. 


There can scarcely be a doubt that the 
above furnishes a solution to the prob- 
lem, and the many false statements are 
due to this book, a translation made six- 
ty-seven years after the death of the au- 
thor. In his preface to the work in Eng- 
lish, Neweastle tells: 


Having past the greater part of my long 
exile at Antwerp, one of the finest cities in 
the world, whose inhabitants are deservedly 
famous; for their extraordinary civilities 
to strangers, of which I must acknowledge to « 
have received a great many from them; I 
did, during that time, publish, in French, a 
book of horsemanship; and having again, 
since my return to my native country. had 
much leisure, in my solitary country life, to 
recollect my thoughts, and try new experi- 
ments about that art; I now, for the more 
particular satisfaction of my countrymen, 
print this second book, in English; which 
being neither a translation of the first, nor 
an absolutely necessary addition to it, may 
be of use by itself, without the other, as the 
other has hitherto, and is still, without this; 
but both together will questionless do best. 


It is hardly reasonable that two works 
by the same author, published within 
nine or ten years of each other, should 
contain such opposite statements, as will 
he shown hereafter, and therefore the 
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the Mamuce, the Mares a tote ie Fore- 
‘bands, bat not too Long Necks; Fine Heads, and 
well Hung On; and their Necks rightly Turn‘d; 
Broad Brefts,. Good Eyes; and Great Bodies, that 
the Foles may have the more Room to Lay @ein. 
| They muft have Good Hooffs, thort 
and bending Pafforns, and are to be Short from 
the Head to the Croup, and Stuffy. This Shape fits 
the Mannage Belt ; and if your Mares be thus 
* Chofen, it makes no matter what Colour. they are 
of, nor what Marks they have, nor what 7 ayles 
and Manes, fo they be full of Strength, and a fu- 
perfluity of Spirit, and not above Six or Seven - 
Yeors Old, But I mutt Tell you, That if you 
had Two or Three fine. Dutch Mares, Shaped as. 
‘Lformaly told you, it Makes a fine Compofition 
with a Spanifh Horfe, for the Mannage; and a. 
Spanifo Horle with fach Englifh Mares as 1 have 
Told you Now, are ‘not only for the Mannage, 
but in a manner for all Utes, 
If you would have Mares to Breed Running- 
Horfes of, then they muft be Shaped thus; As 
Leight as poflible, Large and Long, but well Shaped; 
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of Drefsing Horfes. 69 


and Courage, and a Good Horle -Man (which 
Few Spaniards are) and my very Noble Friend, 
told me, That the laft Warrs in Nuples hath 
Ruined the King of Spain's Race of Horfes in 
that Kingdom; but that they Began now to 
Repair it, and that he Hoped within Fourteen 
Years it may be Eftablifhed as formerly it hath 
been. 
Thus you fee Things do not Stand at a Stay: 
for what hath been Formerly, is not fo now; as 
in the Neapolitan, and in all the reft of the Races 
- of Italy, which are Decayed. The Duke of Flo 
rence hath the Beft Race at this Time in thofe 
_ Parts. 








eee FoF HB 

~ TORKISH HORSE, 
I Have: fen very Few of them; but, Two Mer- 
‘® chants brought ThreeT urkifh Horfes to Antwerp, 

very Fine Horfes, but Oddly Shaped; their Heads 


T were 
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were very Fine; but bike: a Camels Heed: "They 
had Excellent Eyes, and Thin Necks, excellently 
Rifen; fomewhat great Bodies ; the Croup like a 
Mules; Leggs not Great, but marvellous Sinewy ; 








good Paftorns, and good Hooffs; and their Backs 


rifen fomewhat like a Camel. 

I had a Groom, a Heavy Engli b Clown, 
whom I fet Upon them, and they made no 
more of him, than if he had been as Leight as a 
Feather. 

They appeared not fo Fit for the Mannage, as 
~ for to Run a Courfe, which, I believe, they would 
have Scoured; they Z rotted very Well, and no 
Ambling at all. 

The Horfes about C coifiensincgle, Mr. Blundevil 
fayes, Are-very.ill- favoured -Jades; but he was 
mightily Deceived with his Old Authors: For, 
I have Spoken with many Gentlemen that have 
been There, as likewife with diverfe Merchants 
that came from Thence; who all Agree, That 
there are Tbere, the moft Beautifull-Horfes in 
the World; faying, That in Soyl-Time, there are 
many Flundred Teddered, and fo Shift Places 


when 
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HORSES OF 
errors can be charged to the translation. 
From all the evidence I can gather the 
later work was unknown to nearly all the 
prominent writers which followed Whyte. 
‘The more pretentious book with its cop- 
per plates and “vignits” had driven the 
less elaborate volume out of the field. 
The one notable exception, Henry W. 
Herbert (Frank Forester), in his vol- 
uminous work, “The Horse of America,” 
two volumns quarto, which was pub- 
lished in 1857, quotes correctly, though 
vidently he held the opinion expressed 
in the Britannica that the English vol- 
ume was a translation. Forester com- 
mences the quotation: “I never saw,” 
says he (Neweastle), edition of 1667, 
page 73, “but one of these horses,” Arab. 
‘This fixes that point, and I am again in 
1 quandary, as neither in the title page 
nor elsewhere in the book is there any- 
thing to justify calling it an edition, 
that word implying, if it does not abso- 
lutely determine, that there was more 
ihan one edition. Forester not only 
quotes correctly but he sustains the Mar- 
quis in his estimates of the various breeds 
of horses in words of emphatic commen- 
dation. 

| have an indistinct recollection that 
the work from which Forester quoted 
was in the Astor library, and the copy 
from which the fascimiles were taken 
may be the only other one in this coun- 
try. And in it are indications of having 
heen in the possession of the author, viz., 
from corrections which any one but an 
author would not have been likely to 
make. From the time when the “History 
of the British Turf” was published, 1840, 
Mr. Whyte has been an accredited au- 
thority on the subjects embodied in his 
work and his statements accepted by 
later authorities as established. Clear 
as can be that his information was ob- 
tained from the work originally printed 
in French, in reviewing the writers on 
the horse from Xenophon down, on page 
59, vol. 1, of his book, he says: 

The last of these producuons we shall here 
mention, and which brings us up to the time 
of Charles II, is the splendid work of Wil- 
liam Cavendish, afterwards Duke of Newcas- 
tle. written and published during his long 
exile in Antwerp, in 1658. It was originally 
written in French and entitled, “The Mode et 
Prevention Nouvelle de Dresser les Che- 


vaux.” containing a frontispiece and forty- 
two well-executed plates. * . 
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The Duke’s opinion of the relative merits 
of the horses of different countries is remark- 
ably just, and well deserving of being given 
in his own words. * * * 


A few quotations from Whyte when 
compared with the facsimiles and ex- 
tracts from Newcastle, will be proof 
enough of their falsity, and Stonehenge, 
“The Horse in the Stable and the Feild” 
(page 54) says: “Of these, the most cel- 
ebrated is the magnificently illustrated 
work of the Duke of Newcastle, who oc- 
cupied himself in writing it at Antwerp. 
during his banishment in the time of 
the Commonwealth, between 1650 and 
1660.” He describes the horses of his 
time, and the matter which he ascribes 
to Newcastle is word for word copied 
from Whyte. The most glaring misstate- 
ments in the “History of the British 
Turf,” and these copied by Professor 
Walsh, are: 


The Barb possesses a superb and high ac- 
tion; is an excellent trotter and galloper. 
and very active when in motion. * * * 


The facsimile tells: 

He (the Barb) is as fine a horse as can be, 
but somewhat slender, and a little lady-like; 
and is so lazy and negligent in his walk as he 
will stumble in a bowling green; he trots like 
a cow, and gallops low, and no action in any 
of these actions. * * * 

Again quoting from Whyte: 

He (Newcastle) gives the preference to 
Barbs, though, as he observes, he may be 
prejudiced in their favor by having had and 
seen more of them than of any other sorts of 
horses. The best sorts he observes come from 
Cordoua in Andalusia, where the King of 
Spain has a stud. Endeavoring to establish 
the superiority of his favorite sort of a horse, 
he mentions that an old nobleman, who served 
under Henry IV, told him in France that he 
had often seen Barbs upset the heavy Flem- 
ish horses in a tilt. 

On the hypothesis that an intelligent 
man, one of great experience and so well 
versed on all matters pertaining to horse- 
manship, as to be acknowledged master 
of the profession, could not change so 
far in a few years as these quotations 
would imply, and the strange jumble in 
that last quotation the work of the trans- 
lator. That the hack translators of that 
period, 1743, were a “bad lot,” taking 
the testimony of one who knew them 
well, Smollett, to ground the belief upon, 
is well assured. 

As for Neweastle’s preference one who 
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ceive there is a Fine Horfe, they will Hire a Far- 





rier to Prick him, or Spoyl him, that they may _ 


have him: Which is Praéticed dayly. 





OF THE 
ARABIAN: HGOARS E. 


E is Nurft with Camels-Milk; there are the 
ftrangeft Reports in the World of thofe 
Horfes; for 1 have been ‘Told by many Gentlemen 
of Credit, and by Many-many Merchants, That 
the Price of Right Arabians is, One Thoufand, 
Two Thoufand, and Three Thoufand Pounds a 
_ Horfe, (an Intollerable, and an Incredible Price) 
and that the Arabs are as Careful, and Diligent, 
in Keeping the Genealogies of their Horfes, as 
any Princes can be in Keeping any of their own 
Pedigrees. 


They Keep the Genealogies af their Horkes with 


Medalls; And when any of their Sons come to 
be Men, then their Fathers give them Two Sutes 


of | 
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will refer to August (1902) SuNsreT and 
read the four pages descriptive of the 
Spanish horse will see how far off the 
quotation from Whyte, even when copied 
by Stonehenge, is: 

lf he be well chosen, I assure you, he is the 
noblest horse in the world. 

Therefore, no horse so fit to breed on, as 
a Spanish horse, either for the mannage, the 
war, ambling for the fad, hunting or for 
running horses. 


“T say he is absolutely the best stallion 
in the world,” shows beyond any ques- 
tion the preference of the Duke. It is 
queer enough that any one should be so 
far out of the way as to state that the 
“best sorts” of Barbs came from Cor- 
doua in Andalusia. The statement oc- 
curs in the description of the Spanish 
horse, but the meaning intended to be 
conveyed was that the best horses belong- 
ing to the King of Spain were kept in 
that famous province. 

To further show the value of the fac- 
-imiles Forester has left out a word in 
his quotation of the paragraph which 
changes the meaning. 

“The King of Spain hath many races, 
hut his best is at Cordoua in Andalozia,” 
is the reflection on the plate, and it 
would be difficult to tell whether the let- 
ter was a “u” or “n” in Cordoua until 
compared with other italicized letters 
when the identity of the vowel is estab- 
lished. “Races” is omitted from For- 
ester’s quotation, which would give the 
intelligence that the best Spanish horses 
belonging to the King were at Cordoua. 
And there is another discrepancy. 

“Ed. of 1667, p. 73,” is credited with 
the matter quoted and the facsimile 
shows that page 53 is correct. That is 
beyond question an error of the copyist, 
and is of no further consequence than to 
show the advantage in presenting accu- 
rate pictures, pages reflected from a true 
mirror. The facsimiles also show what 
“sort” of a book the first English work 
on horses was, and the sort of print, 
which prevailed in the days of Shakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Spenser, Sir Walter 
Raleigh and so many other writers of 
transcendent genius, that a celebrated 
author had declared “The sixty or seventy 


vears that elapsed from the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign to the period of the 
Restoration, by far the mightiest in the 
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history of English literature, or indeed 
of human intellect and capacity.” 

And one who has written on horses for 
nearly half a century may be pardoned 
for calling attention to the first English 
writer of that ilk who gained distinction 
in that era of great men. Not only as 
“the thrice noble, high and _ prissant 
Prince,” but as a man. Hume’s “His- 
tory of England,” vol. V, p. 276, thus 
eulogizes him: 


This event (battle of Marston Moor) was in 
itself a mighty blow to the King; but proved 
more fatal in its consequences. The Marquis 
of Newcastle was entirely lost to the royal 
cause. That nobleman, the ornament of the 
court and of his order, had been engaged, 
contrary to the bent of his disposition, with 
these military operations merely by a high 
sense of honor and a personal regard to his 
master. The dangers of war were disregarded 
by his valor; but its fatigues were oppres- 
sive to his natural indolence. Munificent and 
generous in his expense; polite and elegant 
in his taste; courteous and humane in his 
behavior; he brought a great accession of 
friends and of credit to the party which he 
embraced. * * * 


No wonder that he had a strong in- 
clination to horsemanship and took a 
great delight in fine horses. 

The facsimile illustrations in this 
number give Neweastle’s story of the 
Barb complete and nearly all relating to 
the Turkish horse. These are the main 
constituents of the thoroughbred, fur- 
nishing the major part of the blood. One 
page of his description of the English 
horse is copied as “Native mares are con- 
spicuous in the genealogy of race horses.” 
The “royal mares” imported by Charles 
II were Barbs, and the families tracing 
to them are awarded the first place. The 
description of those which Newcastle rec- 
ommends to breed running horses agrees 
with what is now considered to be the 
best formation; “as light as possible,” 
meaning that there must be an absence 
of coarseness. This page also shows one 
of the corrections mentioned, “their good 
leggs” changed for the better by mark- 
ing out all but the ‘‘i” and ‘‘r” in ‘‘their” 


and the printed “r” transformed into 


an “n.” 

The rest of the portraiture of the 
Arab is the reverse of commendatory, as 
follows: 

“He (the Markham Arabian) was a 
bay, but a little horse, and no rarity for 
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SUNSET 
shape, for I have seen many English 
horses far finer.” 

The picture of the horse race is taken 
from the Pictorial Gallery of English 
Racehorses, in which it appears as the 
vignette preceding the preface. This 
picture is copied, it is said, from a paint- 
ing by an “eminent artist.” Eminent 
artists adhered, with stubborn perti- 
nacity, to a like absurd representation of 
the fast gallop as delineated in this pic- 
ture and even after instantaneous pho- 
tography proved how far the representa- 
tion is from a correct portrayal, they 
still clung to the old. old belief. 

And by the way, the first photographs 
of “horses in motion” were taken in Cal- 
ifornia. Governor Leland Stanford, at 
a large outlay, established the plant, em- 
ployed Mr. Muybridge for two years, and 
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when the field work was completed he 
had Dr. Stillman prepare the matter for 
a quarto volume with one hundred and 
seven pages of cuts. While there had 
been a fairly correct description of fast 
trotting action, until these photos were 
taken the manner in which horses moved 
their limbs in the gallop was un- 
known. 

The old-time chronicles state that Bay 
Bolton, the dark horse in the picture 
(foaled 1705), “was eminent both for 
his figure and running, and was likewise 
an excellent stallion, and, after making 
full allowance for the failure in por- 
traval, when compared with that of 
Goldfinch, the improvement of form of 
the modern thoroughbreds over the best 
of their ancestors of two centuries ago 
shows wonderful progress. 
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As You can See by the above, 

This man 15 very much in love; 
His burning glances round the tree 
. Have scorched the trunk of it, you see. 
Childe ® Harold 
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Illustrated from photographs by U. G. Hurley 


IKE Lord Byron, Placer county, 
L Gatem, awoke one morning— 

the morning of May 16, 1848, to 
be exact—to find herself famous. It was 
the clatter and chatter of the miners’ 
picks, as they rooted in the rich diggings, 
of what is now Auburn ravine, that 
wakened her, and looking down from her 
loftiest summit across the rolling foot- 
hills and fertile valley, she beheld an 
army of sturdy men climbing toward 
her, eager to garner in the rich treasure 
that was to be their’s for the taking. 

It was Claud Chana who first discov- 
ered Placer’s gold. He made the discov- 
ery just three months after Marshall 
made the famous find at Sutter’s Fort 
and set all the world looking toward Cali- 
fornia. Chana found his fortune al- 
most within sight of the spot where 
Marshall unearthed his first nugget. The 
news of his luck was carried quickly, in 
spite of the poor transportation facilities 
at the time, and soon the land about 
what is now the flourishing city of Au- 
burn was alive with gold seekers. Samuel 
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Seabough, in his sketches of the begin- 
ning of placer mining in California, 
says: “In the dry diggings near Auburn, 
during the month of August, 1848, one 
man got sixteen thousand dollars in five 
cartloads of dirt. In the same diggings, 
a good many were collecting from eight 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars a 
day.” The region soon acquired the 
name of “Woods’ Dry Diggings,” and in 
the summer of 1849, when the settle- 
ment became more concentrated, it was 
given the name it now bears—Auburn. 

For many years Placer continued to 
pour out gold freely, and it is estimated 
that she has contributed over seventy- 
five millions to the world’s wealth. At 
last the placers became more or less ex- 
hausted and attention was turned to the 
deep, auriferous gravels of ancient chan- 
nels, lying high above the present river 
beds. These are mined through tunnels 
and have proved wonderfully productive. 
“The Hidden Treasure,” at Sunny 
South, is the largest drift or gravel mine 
in the world, removing five hundred cars 
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of gravel a day. Hydraulic mining is 
carried on extensively, and Mammoth 
Bar, a river mine near Auburn, is the 
richest of its kind. Quartz mining is as 
yet in its infancy, but possibilities in 
this direction are unlimited. As it is, 
there are over thirty stamp mills in oper- 
ation. Placer’s annual output of gold 
averages $1,500,000. 

But Placer’s fame is no longer de- 
pendent upon her output of the yellow 
metal. Since the eager days of forty- 
nine, when gold was the only offering 
men asked from her, she has developed 
almost infinite resources and today has 
products so varied and so lavishly be- 
stowed that her people, were they en- 
tirely cut off from the rest of the world, 
would want for few of the necessities, 
and even luxuries, of life. Within her 
broad area, which climbs gradually from 
the basin of the Sacramento river, less 
than one hundred feet above the sea 
level, to the snow-topped summits of the 
Sierra Nevada which rise to a height of 
eight thousand feet, is found climates 
and soils suited to almost every branch 
of agriculture and horticulture. Much 
of this land is now under cultivation, 
and is yielding richer harvests than ever 
the pick and the washer garnered. 

There is, however—and this is as it 
should be—still the tint of gold in the 
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product which promises to carry Placer 
county’s name broadcast. Oranges ripen 
there from a month to six weeks earlier 
than in the southern part of California, 
and they stand well among the finest va- 
rieties grown. ‘They are particularly 
bright—golden—and are free from the 
scale which sometimes affects the fruit, 
especially where the trees are exposed to 
ocean fog. An orange grove in Placer 
county will, if well cared for, net the 
owner $250 to the acre. 
The natural home of the peach seems 
to be in the Sierra foothills, where drain- 
age is perfect and irrigation is practiced, 
and these are the two conditions that 
make the crop a certainty every year. 
Trees come into profitable bearing at 
three years of age, and soon after into 
full bearing, which can be continued for 
an indefinite period. There are trees in 
this county that have constantly borne 
fruit for more than twenty years. Other 
deciduous fruits grow in Placer county 
equally well and sell at the same relative 
profit, because of their early ripening and 
the fresh condition in which they reach 
the eastern markets. The first cherries 
sent from California to the east are 
usually from Placer county; selling at 
high prices. The largest cherry trees in 
the world are to be found on the ranch 
of Robert Hector, near Newcastle, Placer 
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IRRIGATION DAM ON THE AMERICAN RIVER, FURNISHING THE WATER THAT MAKES FRUITFUL SOUTHEASTERN PLACER COUNTY AND NORTHEASTERN SACRAMENTO 


county. Some of these are sixty feet in 
height, and one of them has yielded as 
much as three thousand pounds of fruit 
in a single season. G. L.Threlkel has one 
of the largest cherry orchards in Placer. 

One of the important branches of the 
fruit industry in Placer county is the 
growing of strawberries, blackberries and 
raspberries, which here ripen earlier than 
in most parts of California, and, if early 
varieties are exclusively planted, they 
can nearly all be marketed, without com- 
petition, at great profit. 

Between the trees of a newly planted 
orchard can be set three or four rows of 
strawberries. They come into profitable 
bearing in the second year, and three 
yearly crops can be gathered, by which 
time the trees will give a profit from 
their fruit. Grapes are successfully 
grown, both for wine and raisins, as well 
as for the table. The first full carload 
of raisins ever shipped from California 
to the east came from Rocklin, Placer 
county, and were grown in the vineyard 
of J. Parker Whitney. 

Olive culture is another industry par- 
ticularly adapted to this section. The 
finest olive orchards in the world are sit- 
uated where the soil, climate and config- 
uration of the country are almost exactly 
like that of Placer. The trees grow here 
with wonderful vigor, fruit at an early 
age, and there are no insect pests of any 
kind affecting them. The olive com- 
mences bearing at seven years, the yield 
increases with each year, and trees are 
known to have lived in France and Italy 
for two hundred years. At Aeolia 
Heights, Auburn, sixty acres of trees 
ranging from six to fifteen years old, 
produced in one season about six hun- 
dred gallons of the best quality of pure 
olive oil. One of the leaders in this in- 
dustry is Mr. Birdsall, and Birdsall’s 
pure olive oil is one of the products that 
is adding to California’s fame. Besides 
these F. W. Dohrmann, of Nathan & 
Dohrmann of San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Emily Roberson have large olive mills. 

Lemons, figs, pomegranates, Japanese 
persimmons, almonds, English walnuts, 
Italian chestnuts, peanuts, pears, apples, 
quinces, apricots, nectarines, currants, 
plums and prunes are also successfully 
grown in Placer county. Some of the 
largest watermelon patches in California 
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are to be found in the vicinity of Rose- 
ville. The tea plant is also being suc- 
cessfully grown. Mrs. Emily Roberson, 
who owns a large olive orchard near 
Auburn, is the pioneer in this branch of 
industry. 

The granite quarries in Placer are 
not only the most important in the state 
of California, but rank with the best in 
the United States. In every case they are 
contiguous to the railroad, thus affording 
easy transportation. The street curbing 
and granite fronts of San Francisco, are 
nearly all from Placer quarries, while 
the capitol building in Sacramento, the 
famous Crocker monument and many 
‘ounty courthouses, are examples of the 
value and beauty of the foothill granite. 
The largest quarries are to be found at 
Rocklin, Penryn and Loomis. 

Lumbering is carried on upon an ex- 
tensive scale. The annual output is six- 
teen millions of feet. There are some 
spruce, fir and cedar, but principally yel- 
low and sugar pine, the latter being the 
most valuable lumber produced in Cali- 
fornia. The largest shipping camp is at 
Towle. 

Potters’ clay has become a very im- 
portant industry. From it is manufac- 
tured sewer pipe, tiling, pressed brick, 
and architectural terra cotta. A late de- 
parture is a perfected system of “glazing” 
for interior decoration. Among the no- 
table specimens of this work is the in- 
terior finish of the Mills building, San 
Francisco. The largest deposits of the 
clay are found at Lincoln. 

Over one hundred thousand acres of 
the thirteen hundred and eighty-six 
square miles that compose Placer county 
are planted in wheat, barley, oats and 
hay. In many localities the land pro- 
duces thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. 

Horses, sheep, cattle and hogs are 
raised in great numbers, the merging of 
the mountain and valley sections fur- 
nishing both summer and winter ranges. 
Much attention is given to stock of high 
pedigree, and between Roseville and Sac- 
ramento is located the Rancho del Paso, 
one of the largest and most noted horse 
farms of the west. Oil wells are now be- 
ing bored in Western Placer, with every 
indication of success. 

The South Yuba Company’s irrigating 
canal, which finds its head in the limit- 
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PANORAMA VIEW OF A SEMI-TROPICAL GARDEN IN AUBURN, COUNTY SEAT OF PLACER COUNTY 
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less watersheds of .the Sierras, and runs 
through the entire fruit belt, opens up 
great possibilities in the line of manu- 
facture. Nowhere can power be obtained 
Already this water sys- 
tem is furnishing power wherewith every 
town along its course is lighted with elec- 
Part of the power for lighting 
the city of Sacramento is also obtained 


more cheaply. 


tricity. 


' 


from this source. 


Were it for nothing else than its 
health resorts Placer county would have 
a claim to prominence among the coun- 
The best-known of 
these is the county seat of Placer, Au- 
burn, which, if not the “loveliest village 
of the plain,” as Goldsmith claimed for 


ties of California. 


‘ 


>) 
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England’s Auburn, is as attractive 


place as ever mountains and valleys and 
groves and bracing air and blue skies con- 
trived to make beautiful. 
uated in the foothills and is a center from 
which all of the many points of interest 
‘ Placer county boasts, can be reached. 
About it are delightful driveways lead- 
ing by orchards and vineyards; roads 
that climb the mountains to the streams 
laden with trout and to the haunts of the 
quail, the grouse and of the deer and 


It is sit- 
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other big game. And within easy access 
are Applegate, Towle, Cisco, Gold Run, 
Blue Canyon, Soda Springs and Lake 
Tahoe, that wonderful body of water. 
covering an area of two hundred and 
twenty square miles and situated on the 
borderland between the state of Nevada 
and Placer at an altitude of six thousand 
two hundred and eighty feet. 

Auburn is in every way modern and 
has many handsome buildings. The 
courthouse cost two hundred thousand 
dollars and is built, almost entirely of 
Placer county granite, brick and terra 
cotta. Its banking facilities are excel- 
lent, the Placer County Bank having cor- 
respondents at all parts of the world. It 
maintains four first-class hotels. 

One of Placer’s best-known towns is 
Colfax. It nestles on the bosom of 
Mount Schuyler, two thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-six feet above sea level, 
and its climate is unsurpassed for the in- 
valid. The Bartlett pear and Tokay 
grape are grown without irrigation (the 
average rainfall is forty-eight inches) 
and they rank second to none in flavor. 
coloring and shipping qualities. So far 
they have brought the highest prices in 
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Chicago and New York markets.  Al- 
though fruit growing is practically in its 
infancy, sixty-three carloads have been 
shipped from here in a season. Colfax 
is a distributing point for Iowa Hill and 
Forest Hill and other mining towns, and 
it this point a narrow-gauge railroad 
‘rom Grass Valley and Nevada City con- 
nects with the Southern Pacific. The 
scenery near Colfax is magnificent. Here 
us been recently built a first-class hotel. 
Neweastle is another of the interesting 
wwns. It is situated in the center of the 
fruit belt and contains the largest pack- 
g houses of the county. It was here 
at fruit growing and shipping first 
rang into importance in this part of 
\lifornia. From the shipment of a few 
rries in the seventies, the business has 
‘own to mammoth proportions. Mil- 
ns of dollars have returned to the pro- 
icers and an era of prosperity has pre- 
iled. More green deciduous fruits are 
ised at, and shipped from Newcastle 
an from any other point in California. 
lhe limit as to variety (as at Loomis 
d Penryn) has never been reached. 
Oranges, olives, figs, grapes, peaches and, 
fact, all the fruits, flowers, vegetables 
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grains and grasses of the temperate and 
semi-tropic regions thrive to perfection. 

Penryn, situated in the lower foothills, 
is one of the beauty spots of Placer. It 
is a place of homes, a place where the res- 
idents are content with the cozy nook 
they have found and enjoy life in ease 
and quiet. Tropic and deciduous fruits 
thrive and one of the orange groves con- 
tains eleven thousand trees. 

The excellent railway facilities en- 
joyed by Placer county have been an im- 
portant factor in its development. The 
Central Pacific enters the state at the 
eastern boundary of the county and trav- 
erses its entire length—a distance of 
about one hundred miles. The Oregon 
division of the Southern Pacific runs 
north and south through the western 
portion of the county. There are ten 
passenger trains daily through Placer 
and a freight train almost every hour 
during the busy season. 

The Placer County Improvement and 
Development Company is doing a good 
work in calling the attention of home 
seekers to the advantages offered by 
Placer county. It is composed of men 
who have taken. a prominent part in 
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ONE OF THE NINE GREAT FRUIT SHIPPING ESTABLISHMENTS OF NEWCASTLE 


bringing about the present prosperity of 
the district. The officers of the company 
are: J. M. Fulweiler, president, Auburn ; 
J. F. Madden, vice-president, Newcastle ; 
‘E. T. Robie, treasurer, Auburn; J. H. 
Wills, secretary, Auburn; W. A. Free- 
man, chairman reception committee, Au- 
burn; Robert Hector, chairman immi- 
gration and advertising committee, New- 
castle; F. E. Brye, chairman ways and 
means committee, Auburn. 

Placer has been aptly called the 
“Home-Seekers’ Paradise.” Its develop- 
ment has only begun and it has room for 


thousands of capable, energetic men. ‘T'o 
these it presents many inducements and 
extends the hand of welcome. Although 
fortunes can no longer be gathered from 
its soil in a day or two, as in the days of 
forty-nine, it has a surer wealth to 
offer, and it is wealth that is for every 
one who is willing to work for it. There 
are none of the  one-in-a-thousand 
chances, that belong to the best of gold 
diggings, in Placer now. Experience has 
shown that the wealth of her soil is un- 
failing so long as the tiller does his 
share. 


rTyn ee ig od 
To California 
BY JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH 


O, sunlit land! Is it thy hidden wealth 

Within the golden heart of rolling hills; 

Or glint of gold across thy yellow poppy fields, 
Or lingering rays of golden sun or serried peaks, 
Ere yet it sinks into thy western seas, 

That hither woos the wanderer’s restless feet? 
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The Santiam of Oregon 


BY CASPAR W. HODGSON 


If the state had nothing else of 
which to be proud it would be 
amous; but there. are mountains and 
rests in Oregon, and nowhere on earth 
the trinity of forests, mountains and 
reams more perfect. ‘Throughout west- 

n Oregon, from the summits of the 

iscade mountains to the shores of the 

‘acifie ocean, 
| the woods 

d meadows 

e abundant- 

supplied 
ith rushing 
vers or sing- 
¢ brooks. If 

e mighty Co- 

mbia and the 
\\ illamette, the 

Jes Chutes 

id the John 
Day, the Kla- 
iuath and the 
logue, were 
omitted alto- 
cether, one 
would yet have 
enough — splen- 
did rivers in 
Oregon to fill 
all the sum- 
mers of a life- 
time with a 
new river each 
season. 

In the far 
northeastern 
corner of the 
state, the land BRIM MANN HODGSON, PHOTO 
to which Chief 
Joseph of Nez 
Perce fame was so partial, are the 
Walla Walla, the Grande Ronde, the 
Wallowa, the Umatilla, Powder river and 
Imnaha; on the sage-brush plains of the 
southeast are the Owyhee and the Mal- 
heur; dropping into the Columbia from 
Oregon’s most beautiful mountain, is the 
Hood river; descending from the Coast 
range into the Pacific, through inter- 
minable forests and undergrowth, all the 

3% 


“iit the is a wonderland of rivers. 





ALONG THE TIMBERED BANKS OF THE SWIFT SANTIAM 


way from Necanacum river in the north 
to the Chetco in the south, are a score of 
wonderful trout streams. The names of 
Nehalem, Nestucca, Siletz, Yaquina, 
Alsea, Siuslaw and Coquille are enough 
to send an ardent fisherman into ecstatic 
dreams. ‘Two in this series of streams 
emptying into the Pacific, namely, the 
Umpqua and the Rogue, break through 
the Coast 
rangeand seek 
their sources 
high in the 
Cascades. 

3ut in the 
prodigal Wil- 
lamette valley 
we find Ore- 
gon’s rivers at 
their best and 
in the tribu- 
taries of the 
queenly Willa- 
mette we look 
for never-fail- 
ing streams, 
sources of the 
gladdest de- 
light to all 
men and 
women who 
are healthy 
enough to love 
out-of-doors— 
that unspoiled 
children love 
them from in- 
stinct goes 
without — say- 
ing. 

From the 
Coast range in 
the west. the Willamette receives the 
Tualitin, Yamhill, La Creale, Luckia- 
mute, Mary’s river and Long Tom, any 
one of which, from source to mouth, in 
its woodsy setting, is a lovely world in 
itself. 

It is from the east, from the Cascades, 
however, that come the most splendid 
tributaries. The Willamette itself rises 
in the top of the Cascades, in the Dia- 
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HODGSON, PHOTO 
AT HOME IN THE VALLEY 


mond lake country; the charming Mc- 
Kenzie comes down from the eternal 
snows of the Three Sisters; the Molalla 
and Clackamas from the south of Mount 
Hood, and the beautiful Santiam from 
the glaciers of Mount Jefferson. 

When one plays for a few days along 
the wooded banks of the north 
fork of the Santiam and its 
tributaries, it is easy to believe 
this to be the finest of all Ore- 
gon rivers, and indeed long days 
spent on the banks of other 
streams does not efface this im- 
pression. 

To see and enjoy the whole 
length of the North Santiam 
would require a summer. If 
time is limited one can go to 
the terminus of the logging rail- 
road and climb through the 
gorges of the upper courses of 
the river; or, if less roughing 
it is desired, stop at Mehama 
and explore the middle courses ; 
or, to one who enjoys the more 


level stretches, a drive from 
Salem or Albany along the 
lower course of the stream is 
suggested. 


When I want the wildest of 
the Santiam I drop off a South- 
ern Pacific train at Albany and 
take the Oregon Central and 
Eastern to Detroit, the terminus 
of the road. It is hardly pos- 
sible to reach this point on the 
banks of the upper Santiam by 
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team, for there is no wagon 
road within miles of the place. 
In the little bunch of shacks 
which passes for a town the 
streets are only trails. A few 
minutes back into the woods 
and you have lost all of civili- 
zation save here and there a 
squatter’s cabin, deserted since 
the “Cascade range forest re- 
serve” was created. 

I go deeper into the forest 
and find it trackless. The soli- 
tude is increased by the noise- 
lessness of my tread on the 
mossy carpet which is here 
spread over the ground, the 
rocks, the trees, with Oregon’s 
lavish hand. Looking through 
a gap in the dark woods I see the pure 
white form of Mount Jefferson, which 
seems very near at hand. MHearing a 
waterfall I walk across a flat and come 
upon Breitenbush creek, a most import- 
ant feeder of the North Santiam. All 
around are forests, mountains, streams— 








PHOTO 
FISHING ONE OF SANTIAM’S RAPIDS 
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336 SUNSET 
the environment which makes natural 
man happy. And such noble forests of 
giant fir, pine and cedar; such beautiful 
fern-fringed streams of ice-cold water; 
and over all the hoary crown of the 
mountain. 

Down from the glaciers of Jefferson, 
over innumerable waterfalls, rush the 
purest and clearest of mountain streams, 
all tributaries of the Santiam. The 
Breitenbush is the home of the rainbow 
trout. The Santiam and many creeks, 
Pamelia and other lakes, furnish moun- 
tain, dolly varden and rainbow trout in 
almost too great abundance. Pamelia 
lake lying just below the snow line, right 
under Mount Jefferson, is a magic spot. 
The view of the mountain, often mir- 
rored in the lake, is sublime. To worship 
here at sunrise is the opportunity of a 
lifetime. Indeed, so wild are these up- 
per courses of the Santiam that a whole 
summer would be all too short for ex- 


ploring them. To glide silently through 
the forest on the track of bear or deer, 
to whip the streams for trout, to climb 
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the ridges and canyon walls, even though 
the pack be heavy, is a sweet delight. 
With frying pan and blanket, some salt, 
bacon and matches, and rod, gun and 
camera—who could fail to live joyously ? 

Those inclined may stop at Mehama, 
where there is a good mountain hotel, 
and fish the middle or lower courses of 
the river, or the even finer Little North 
Fork of the Santiam which here joins 
the North Fork. This makes an easier 
outing. In one day from Mehama one 
may get difficult climbs and fish and pic- 
tures rare to more frequented resorts. 

Early one morning we drove out of 
Salem and turned southeastward. Eola 
hills, across the Willamette, beautiful in 
their gentle undulations and park-like 
growths; the Waldo hills on the Marion 
side, similarly enchanting; before and 
around us the rich Willamette valley 
farms, more like parks, so lavish is na- 
ture here: and higher to the eastward, 
undulating upland rising into the foot- 
hills of the Cascades. The farms, the 
orchards, the dairies, the hop fields, pass 
rapidly, for we are bound for 
the Santiam, in reaching which 
we cross Mill creek seven times. 
This fine creek supplies Ore- 
gon’s capital with water and 
power. 

It is early morning and the 
Mongolian pheasants are thick 
as hops. They cross the road 
like lightning streaks; they dart 
from the fence corners into the 
fields—always in swift flight 
or almost as rapid running. It 
was in this region near Albany 


that Oregon was originally 
stocked with this beautiful 


game bird, and they are per- 
haps more numerous here than 
anywhere else in the state. 

“Do you see that line of 
white alders and balm trees?” 
said my wife, “there flows the 
North Santiam. A few miles 
below us it is joined by the 
south fork froming the San- 
tiam proper, which runs only 
a short course before losing 
itself in the Willamette.” 

And then, while we “wind- 
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APPRECIATIVE RESIDENTS OF THE VALLEY OF THE SANTIAM 


ed” our team, she traced in the 
distance the course of the 
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MO. .f JEFFERSON IN THE CASCADES OF OREGON 
—and over all the hoary crown of the mountain 
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BALM MANN HODGSON, PHOTO 
To drive along the banks of the stream, catching vistas of snowy Jefferson, framed 
in the greenwood shores of the swift-flowing river * * is a never-to-be-forgotten 
‘ pleasure 
South Santiam to the Cascade sum-  cades, though round about, was the way 
- mits; and told of a memorable trip to eastern Washington and Idaho as well at 
which she took when a little girl, with as eastern Oregon. I could picture the ab 
parents and brothers and sisters, to happy family of campers along the banks wh 
Walla Walla in Washington territory. of the South Santiam, following its mé 


Then the old military road over the Cas- course to the source—and then that camp 
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BALM MANN HODGSON, PHOTO 


When one plays for a few days along the wooded banks of the North Fork of the 
Santiam * * it is easy to believe this to be the finest of all Oregon rivers 


at Clear lake, where the fish were so south fork must be left for some other 
abundant, the water so clear, and from day. 

which the snow-capped Three Sisters We touched the North Santiam at 
make such a beautiful picture. But the Staytan and thence our course lay near 
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PERRY, PHOTO 


Several of its falls are twins of beauty beyond pen or camera 


the river, on one side or the other, all the river, especially if it be the early morn- 
way to Niagara. To drive along the ing or early evening of this latitude, is 
wooded banks of the stream, catching a never-to-be-forgotten pleasure. The 
vistas of snowy Jefferson, framed in the forests, though somewhat devastated by 
greenwood shores of the swift-flowing lumbering, are still fine above Mehama. 
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THIS FINE CREEK SUPPLIES OREGON’S CAPITAL WITH WATER 
AND POWER 


yet not so magnificent as higher up the 
river on the forest reserve. Nor should 
I forget to mention the splendid old-time 
hospitality which still entertains strang- 
at some of the mountain ranches 
along the Santiam. 

Returning from Niagara to Mehama 
we spent a day in a drive up the Little 
North Fork, which we found an ex- 
tremely picturesque byway and profusely 
carpeted with mosses and every wild 
flower May could bear. 

This the Little North Santiam and 
tributaries, if well known, would be par- 
ticularly famous for the number and 
varied beauty of its waterfalls. Triple 


ers 
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falls, twin falls and single falls, 
with long leaps, and short leaps, 
straight jumps and broken tum- 
bles; sometimes great volumes 
of water, but here and there and 
everywhere streams. great and 
small, water always in plenty, 
rushing over fern-framed and 
moss-hung falls. ‘Truly this is 
a waterfall paradise. Henline 
creek, a tributary of Little 
North Fork, is almost one con- 
tinuous tumble from source to 
mouth. Several of its falls are 
twins of beauty beyond pen or 
camera. Indeed, no one has ever 
taken an inventory of all the 
waterfalls of the Santiam re- 
gion, few of them are named, 
and it is believed some of them 
have not yet been seen by white 
men. 


The Little North Santiam 
itself is no mean rival to the 
main stream, and its crystal 


waters, peopled with the gamiest 
trout, have a dash that is alarm- 
ing. Luckily I made a cast into 
one of the swirling pools. At 
the first cast, a flash—that was 
all; at the second, a leap—he 
was hooked and _ the reel 
hummed. Away went my camera and 
every encumbrance, for I was now in for 
a half hour’s sport. The antics of that 
fish seemed anything but usual, and un- 
til I landed an eight-pound rainbow, I 
believed I had captured some new and 
strange species of whale. There are others 
like him in the Little North Santiam. 

Far up toward the headwaters of this 
fork is a quiet mountain lake, unsoiled 
by man, even unnamed, making as peace- 
ful a spot as imagination could picture. 
What a sedative for tired and shattered 
nerves. I found myself taking a vow to 
return some day and penetrate deeper 
into these byways. 


Almond Blossom 


Almond blossom, sent to teach us 

That the spring days soon will reach us. 
Lest with longing over-tried, 

We die as the violets died— 

Blossom, clouding all the tree 

With thy crimson broidery. 


Hdwin Arnold. 
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Vice-President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States and First © v1 
President of the Federation of Women’s Clubs of California st 
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MRS. E. G. DENNISTON, CORONA CLUB 
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MRS. GEORGE H. WHEATON, EBELL, OAKLAND 


California Women's Clubs 


BY ELIZABETH MURRAY 


In no state is the woman’s club more successful than in California. This was demon- 
strated at the national gathering in Los Angeles last year, and by the annual conventions of 
the state organization. The California Federation of Women’s Clubs meets this year, Febru- 
ury 3d to 5th, at Fresno; the prospects are good for holding the next meeting at Paso Robles. 
The accompanying article shows the scope of the club movement in the state, and here also are 


portraits of leading club women. 


in the Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, though there are in the 
state some very old and large clubs. The 
first convention of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in February, 1902, 
marked an epoch for California women. 
Forming the state federation was a wise 
movement. The organization will be val- 
uable “as a mental clearing house,” as 
Mrs. Robert J. Burdette said, “to secure 
unity of action and greater continuity 
of effect.” 

There is a greater reason than all 
these, for these obtain in every state. The 
federation of California club women was 
especially wise because California has a 
vital individuality. More than any other 
state, California stands for an unique 
personality. She is sui generis. In her 
products, her industries, her natural 
scenery, even her inhabitants, other states 
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look upon California as almost a separate 
nation. The organization of her club 
women will intensify this individuality 
in literary lines. In this country the 
only really great literature of long con- 
tinuity was that of Massachusetts during 
the middle of the last century. That 
school—for so it may be called—was the 
result of Massachusetts’ Puritan exclu- 
siveness. For long years in that state 
there was the slow, but steady, growth of 
an intense and peculiar individuality. 
The federation of able club women, 
most of whose officers have long been in 
club life in the state, is likely to strength- 
en California’s regnant originality, and 
to foster the growth of a literature that 
will express the power of that self-poise. 

The organization sprang, full-pano- 
plied, into being, seven thousand mem- 
bers being represented by one hundred 
and fifty delegates at its first convention. 
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MARCEAU, PHOTO 
MRS. A. H. VAN PELT 
PACIFIC COAST WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION 


In May, 1902, the young State Federa- 
tion acted as hostess to the national bien- 
nial of Women’s Clubs at Los Angeles. 
The throngs of guests and visitors were 
handled with rare skill; the entertain- 
ments and floral displays evoking un- 
stinted praise. It was felt that recog- 
nition had been paid the whole state, 
when one of its famous women, Mrs. 
Burdette, was chosen for the second high- 
est office at that convention. Mrs. Bur- 





MRS. HENRY PAYOT 
FORUM CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
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MRS. E. M. PAGET 
TOWN AND GOWN CLUB, BERKELEY ; 7 


dette is a fluent speaker, a charming 

writer and the possessor of a voice of ol 
good carrying power. As a presiding | 
oflicer she is tactful, dignified and grace- 
ful. These qualities gave her name 
prominence in connection with the high- 
est office of the federation. As hostess, 
however, it was eminently unfitting that 
the State of California should urge her 
candidacy; though a pardonable pride 
was felt in the bestowal of the second 
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MRS. W. W. STILSON, LOS ANGELES 
CE-PRESIDENT-AT-LARGE CALIFORNIA FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


oilice upon her. Mrs. Burdette is a 
woman who “does things.” She exhib- 
ted her executive ability at fifteen years 
of age. In her native state of New York 
she taught and managed successfully at 
the orphan asylum at Syracuse a class of 
fifty that had been given up by old and 


experienced teachers. Later, she at- 
tended Syracuse University. There, 
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MRS. ROBERT WATT 
PRESIDENT NEW CENTURY CLUB 
OAKLAND 


with a few congenial friends, she organ- 
ized the Alpha Phi Greek letter society, 
now one of the strongest sororities in the 
United States. She held, after graduat- 
ing, the position of preceptress in a girls’ 
school. She was founder of the Woman’s 
Exchange of Los Angeles; a charter 
member of the Los Angeles Ebell Society, 
and was active in organizing the Long 
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WEBSTER, PHOTO 
MRS. ERNEST KLUEGEL 
EBELL SOCIETY, OAKLAND 


Beach Chautauqua Association, and the 
Chautauqua movement along the entire 
coast. She is the only woman on the 
board of trustees of Throop Polytechnic 
Institute of Pasadena. 

The officers of the State Federation 
the past year have been: President, Mrs. 
Kate A. Bulkley, Oakland; vice-presi- 
dent-at-large, Mrs. W. W. Stilson, Los 
Angeles; recording secretary, Mrs. 
George Babcock, Fresno; corresponding 
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MRS. GEORGE A. DODGE, HANFORD 
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MRS. LOVELL WHITE, FIRST PRESIDENT CALI- 
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secretary, Mrs. J. W. Orr, San Francisco ; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. Weinstock, Sacra- 
mento; auditors, Mrs. Philip Morse, San 
Diego, and Mrs. D. W. Ravenscroft, Pet- 
aluma; district vice-presidents, Mrs. 
William Beckman, northern district, Sac- 
ramento; San Francisco district, Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, San Francisco; Alameda 
district, Mrs. A. J. Foster, Berkeley; 
San Joaquin district, Mrs. George A. 
Dodge, Hanford; Los Angeles district, 
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MRS. ARTHUR CORNWALL 
CALIFORNIA CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 
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BUSHNELL, PHOTO 
MRS. GEORGE WOODBURY BUNNELL 
OAKLAND CLUB 


Miss Ellen F. Thompson, Pasadena; 
San Diego district, Mrs. L. F. Darling, 
ltiverside. 

Aside from these there are various 
committees, headed by women of state 
note in each branch. It is significant 
that these include, prominently, domestic 
science, civics and forestry. The advan- 
tages of the federation of state clubs 
have already appeared in the ease with 
which these committees can distribute in- 
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MRS. WILLARD B. HARRINGTON 
SOROSIS CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 


formation and appeals for assistance, 
and in the co-operation they may secure. 
Some lines, such as forestry or historic 
landmarks, peculiarly local in trend, de- 
rive an especial help and strength; while 
a great work, undertaken by one club 
alone, such as the saving of the Calaveras 
big trees, by the California Club, gains 
moral and material support. 

Mrs. Bulkley has had one of the long- 
est club experiences of any woman in the 
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BOYE, PHOTO 
MRS. IRVING MOULTON 
LAUREL HALL CLUB, SAN FRANCISCO 


state, having been a member of the Oak- 
land Ebell for nineteen years. She is a 
capable, efficient club leader and a woman 
of wide culture. Her father, Mr. William 
Wheaton, was one of the pioneers of Cal- 
ifornia. She has never allied herself 
with any public organization. She as- 
serts she is no politician; and, in club 
life, believes in the peaceable principle 
of the majority rule. Nor does she be- 
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MRS. F. P. DEERING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


long to any club other than the Ebell. 
She has taken up, through that club, a 
highly laudable work, that of finishing 
and furnishing the children’s depart- 
ment of the new Carnegie public library 
of Oakland. The Ebell has given several 
benefit entertainments. They produced 
last February a “society vandeville” that 
was unique, and also successful from a 
financial point of view. At the vaude- 
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MRS. KATE A. BULKLEY, OAKLAND 
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ville was given a burlesque written by 
Mrs. Margaret Cameron Smith, a clever 
young club woman, musician and writer 
of Oakland, a member of the unique 
Spinners’ Club of San Francisco. 

The California Club of San Francisco 
is a club which men have learned to re- 
spect, since it has usually accomplished 
the great reforms for which it has 
striven. A year or two ago it was the 
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MRS. PHILIP MORSE, SAN DIEGO 
WEDNESDAY CLUB 





MRS. J. W. ORR, SAN FRANCISCO 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY CALIFORNIA FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
largest club in the state, or until the 
Oakland Ebell added to its already large 
membership. The most progressive 
women in and about San Francisco have 
helped in the club’s achievements, among 
them being Professor Mary Roberts 
Smith of Stanford University, Mrs. A. 
D. Sharon, Madame Emilia Tojetti, the 
dramatic soprano and a lecturer on mu- 
sical history; Dr. Dorothea Moore and 
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the club’s presidents, Mrs. Lovell White 
and Mrs. George Law Smith. 

In six months the club had grown to 
five hundred members, and was moved 
to the California hotel; later, to the 
Century. Club; and then, to its present 
home in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

The Pacific Coast Woman’s Press As- 
sociation of San Francisco is the most 
active organization of pen women in the 
west, and ranks among the greatest in 
the United States. Among the hon- 
orary members are Madame Modjeska 
and Mrs. C. T. Mills of Mills Col- 
lege. Other women of note in the club 
have been Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Frances Fuller Vic- 
tor. Miss Mabel Clare Craft, now Mrs. 
F. P. Deering, formerly of the Chron- 
icle, a story writer, lecturer and club 
woman of note; Alice Kingsbury Cooley, 
actress and writer; Eliza Keith, Mrs. 
Edwin Markham and others. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Percy Matheson, be- 
sides possessing all the quali- 
ties that go toward the make- 
up of a good executive, has 
been a writer for newspapers 
and is the author of poems and 
stories of great merit. Her 
mother composed the famous 
poem, “Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother.” The versatile presi- 
dent for two years, or until 
last October, Mrs. Ella M. Sex- 
ton, is a poet, story and article 
writer, and has made a bril- 
liant success with club plays. 

The Oakland Club is a civic 
club. Its purpose, as stated in 
the constitution, is civic, edu- 
cational and philanthropic. It 
was the outgrowth from a va- 
cation school, started in 1899 
by a few charitable women. 
The club numbers one hun- 
dred members. The Oakland 
Club published for a time the 
“Domestic Science Monthly,” 
of excellent literary quality, 
edited by Mrs. M. L. W. Cur- 
tis. 

The New Century Club of 
Oakland is distinct from all 
other clubs of the state in the 
scope of the work it has under- 
taken. It has established and 
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maintains in West Oakland a thriving 
settlement with splendid equipment for 
cooking, sewing and millinery classes. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, often 
called the mother of women’s clubs, is a 
resident of Los Angeles. Mrs. Sever- 
ance, although in her eighty-third year, 
is as bright as ever and was one of the 
inspiring faces at the biennial. Her his- 
tory is almost too well known to need re- 
hearsing. She is a native of Canan- 
daigua, New York, where she was edu- 
cated and was valedictorian of her class 
at the Female Seminary, Geneva. After 
her marriage to Theodoric Severance, a 
banker of Cleveland, Ohio, she lived in 
Cleveland, Boston, and, since, 1875, in 
Los Angeles. She was one of the found- 
ers, 1868, and was the first president of 
the New England Woman’s Club of Bos- 
ton. This was a few weeks before Soro- 
sis of New York was born and thus 
makes the New England club the pioneer 
woman’s club. 


MRS. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, OF LOS ANGELES 











HOTEL AT PALM SPRINGS, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, IN MIDWINTER 


Winter at Palm Springs 


MITCHELL 


BY EDMUND 

N this sequestered nook of Southern 

California I have succeeded in find- 

ing a spot for winter quarters where 
there is no winter—where the fogs and 
snows, the chill winds and the ever-re- 
curring rain drizzles of dear Old Eng- 
land are only a loving memory. I have 
surrendered the charms of varying 
meteorological conditions for the mo- 
notony of perpetual sunshine — have 
quitted a climatic republic where all the 
clements are striving for office, in favor 
of a land where King Sol has established 
an absolute despotism. 

Here indeed his majesty, the sun, is 
the lord of all he surveys. An occasional 
cloud that may heedlessly wander across 
his territory is routed and dissipated 
long before it can fire a single volley of 
rain drops upon the desiccated soil. Fogs 
and mists have long since learned that 
they cannot venture into these regions— 
that they are licked up at the very con- 
fines of the arid sand plains, just as a 


fragment of paper is drawn into an open 
furnace and instantly consumed. Queen 
Snow peeps at us timorously from far- 
away mountain peaks, but, although she 
coldly receives the kisses of the sun, she 
refuses to be tempted down into his 
dominions, from which, as she prudently 
guesses, there would be no return. 

I am located at Palm Springs, a hun- 
dred and thirty miles inland from the 
Pacific ocean. As the name indicates, 
we have here an oasis in the desert, where 
palm trees have found a roothold. These 
are said to have been originally planted 
by the old Spanish missionaries, but 
their introduction is probably of much 
remoter date. However, apart from all 
theories as to origin, we have the hand- 
some trees around us in actual fact, 
waving their tall plumes aloft, and giv- 
ing a wonderful touch of the east to this 
land of the remote west. On the open 
the palms are in discreet numbers, but 
they form a thick umbrageous growth in 
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the little sheltered canyons running into 
the mountains. These mighty spurs of 
San Jacinto gird our patch of vivid 
green vegetation with a’ semi-circular 
bastion of bare and rugged granite. This 
cuts off the moisture-laden breezes of the 
south and of the west, while across the 
sand plain is another range, the San Ber- 
nardino, which acts as a barrier to the 
blasts of the north. When the wind is 
at the only open point of the compass, 
namely, the east, it rolls in on us, from 
New Mexico and Arizona, in waves at 
times like the blast from a baker’s oven— 
blowing a regular “brick-fielder,” as our 
Australian brothers would phrase it. 
Thus we are warm at Palm Springs, 
very warm, even now in midwinter. Yet 
the nights are cold, although with the 
pleasant exhilarating coldness of com- 
plete dryness. So after the sun is down 
a bright log fire burns in our hostelry, 
and when bedtime comes—between eight 
and nine o’clock, ye city revellers—it is 
fine to throw a great fur rug over the 
eider-down quilt that tops sheets and 
blankets. But with the dawn comes back 


the flood of mellowing sunshine that in- 
vites to another day of basking. 


The main part of our inn is a stone 
building, an old-time blockhouse that 
stood on the Spanish Camino Real, the 
royal highway between east and west. 
Here the two ranges of hills above men- 
tioned form a_ veritable bottle-neck, 
through which all traffic passed by wagon 
or mule in the days that are gone, and 
is now carried by the passenger and 
freight cars of the Southern Pacific. 

Palm Springs—both of the words com- 
prising the name have real significance. 
The palms I have already described. The 
springs, too, are here—the agua caliente 
of the Spaniards, the healing hot waters 
of the Indians, famed hundreds of years 
ago for hundreds of miles around. In 
one of these we bathe—a cauldron of 
bubbling sand, into which the body sinks 
chest deep, as into a soft warm poultice 
of the finest and cleanest emery powder. 
Here, in a bath of one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, one is gently massaged by 
the divine nurse, Nature. There is no 
bottom to be touched, but to sink is im- 
possible—even to dip one inch deeper 
than the equilibrium established by the 
laws of flotation in such an element as 
mingled sand and hot water rising from 
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the bowels of the earth, requires the 
strength of a Sandow exerted downward 
with the help of a massive fixed cross- 
beam of timber. If you are inclined to 
the making of experiments, drop in your 
watch—a gold repeater by preference— 
and it will instantly be engulfed and 
forever disappear. But the human body 
bobs up serenely. 

We have Indians here—but not those 
of Fenimore Cooper. They are quiet, 
industrious folk, guileless of tomahawk 
or scalping knife. They wear the orth- 
odox clothes of civilization, trousers and 
gowns, for even the blanket stage of the 
tamed Indian has been passed and 
left behind. They live in wooden houses, 
talk a broken dialect of Spanish, work a 
little as carpenters and gardeners, hunt 
for their food with the aid, not of the 
rifle, but of the dollar, send their chil- 
dren to school, and dream away their 
lives of semi-indolence in puzzled won- 
derment why the white man has en- 
croached upon their primeval wilderness. 

Most of the sojourners at Palm 
Springs are “lame ducks” on the score 
of health, but a few of us are simply 
searchers in quest of a genial climate and 
perfect restfulness. And for the mind 
that can find its pleasures away from 
the turmoil of cities, this is indeed an 
ideal spot. The desert, silent and mys- 
terious, has its poetry; the encircling 
mountains, cold and grave and immuta- 
ble, exercise their spell of fascination. 
In the host of our inn, too, Dr. Wellwood 
Murray, a venerable and perfervid Scot, 
a man both of wide learning and un- 
rivaled experience of the far west, the 
patriarch of Palm Springs and the 
founder of the place as a Mecca for in- 
valids, we have companionship of a rare 
and precious kind. During the day he 
is a busy man, superintending transport 
and commissariat, building or repairing 
the dainty little isolated cottages that dot 
his property and are the sleeping quar- 
ters of his guests; or irrigating his or- 
chard of orange trees and the rare shrubs 
which have been brought from many dis- 
tant parts to beautify his home in the 
desert oasis, eucalyptus and peppers from 
Australia, silver cypresses from Guate- 
mala, not to speak of the old gnarled fig 
trees planted by the mission fathers and 
still bearing the most delicious fruit of 
the countryside 
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ENTRANCE TO PALM SPRINGS HOTEL—DR. 


But at night, before the blazing logs, 
Dr. Murray is ours. Once the reminis- 
cent mood has been judiciously coaxed 
and fairly established, he tells us stories 
of the pioneer days—of the days when 
the Indians were warriors and foes to 
he reckoned with, when desperadoes lay 
in wait for the mail coaches and their 
passengers, and when many a grim fight 
was fought on these sun-kissed plains, 
now the abiding place of drowsy peace. 

Then the narrator’s mind wanders 
hack to the years of early manhood in 
New York—to literary labors on Apple- 
ton’s Encyclopedia and on the New 
York Tribune prior to and during the 
Civil War, in close association with Dana, 
Greeley and others famous in the strenu- 
ous history of American journalism. 
Still further along the vista memory 
lides, and we find Dr. Murray in Edin- 
burgh in the employment of Messrs. 
\dam and Charles Black, first as a 


WELLWOOD MURRAY AND MRS. MURRAY 


“printer’s devil,” then as a reader for 
the press, and finally in the editorial de- 
partment of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. In these days he sat at the feet 
of such intellectual giants as Macaulay, 
Carlisle, De Quincey, Hugh Miller, Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Guthrie, Lord Cockburn, 
John Brown, author of “Rab and His 
Friends;” David McBeath Moir, the 
“Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine; John 
Wilson, “Christopher North;” Dr. Bal- 
four and J. G. Lockhart, Scott’s son-in- 
law and biographer; and about all of 
them he has a rich fund of anecdotage 
based on personal acquaintance, in some 
cases on close personal friendship. And 
so to bed and to dreams in which the 
whoop of the red man and the “hands 
up” of the road agent mingle with the 
lilt of the songs of Robbie Burns, the in- 
spired rhetoric of the Opium Eater, and 
the wash of the waves on the shores of 
Firth of Forth. 











DRAWING BY STANLEY ARTHUR 


“Violets, 
to My 


Valentine” 


Violets, to my Valentine 
Breathe the beauty of 
the West ! 
Tell her how your fellows 
line 
Vale and hill with sun- 
light blest ; 
Tell her how the larks 
are merry 
With the fire of Feb- 
ruary ; 
Then low - whisper 
in her ear 
Still for one ts win- 
ter here. 


Violets, where my Val- 
entine 
Stands among the 
eastern snows, 
Seek her, messenger 
of mine, 
It is summer where 
she goes! 
If her warm lips’ 
magic make you 
Dream of home, ah, 
pray she take you 
Back, that all the 
West may be 
From its winter 
wholly free ! 


—Charles K. Field. 






































“The Course of Empire” 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress 


in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past ; 


A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


The Southern Pacific has contracted for 
ninety-two modern locomotives of which all 
but fifteen switch engines are for the Pacific 
system. Of these locomotives twenty-six— 
now on the way west—are of the largest 
type of consolidation freight engines for use 
on mountain grades. The remainder of the 
locomotives are to be delivered, commencing 
in April. These include thirteen high-speed 
passenger locomotives of the Atlantic type, 
with drivers eighty-four inches in diameter. 
‘hese are intended for hauling heavy through 
trains at fast speed on the valley line. Ten 
ien-wheel passenger engines are also being 
constructed which will be used in moving 
similar trains over lines of heavier gradient. 
Highteen Mogul freight locomotives are be- 
ing constructed for use in freight service, 
these being of the standard freight engine 
type. Twenty-five large switch engines for 
use in terminal yards are also ordered. All 
of these locomotives are being built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and are of the 
four-cylinder Vauclain compound type, their 
size comparing favorably with similar mod- 
ern locomotives in use on any road. 





The Lyon County, Nevada, Times outlines 
these projects for new county lines to be con- 
sidered by Nevada’s Legislature this winter: 
A new county with Tonopah as the county 
seat; the Esmeralda county seat to be re- 
moved from Hawthorne to Sodaville; the 
consolidation of Storey, Ormsby, Lyon and 
Douglas counties, with the seat of govern- 
ment at Carson. 





The discovery of Tonopah, says the Haw- 
thorne, Nevada, Bulletin, and general im- 
provement in conditions along the line of the 
Carson and Colorado has increased the mail 
business on the route between Mound House 
and Keeler to such an extent that an addi- 
tion to the force of railway mail clerks be- 
tween those points has become an imperative 
necessity. The five clerks now on that run 
have about twice as much work to attend to 
as four were able to do a couple of years ago. 





The Southern Pacific has under contract 
one hundred and twenty-five first-class pas- 
senger coaches. Of these, one hundred and 
three are for the Pacific system. Seventy- 


eight, with reclining chairs, are being built by 
the Pullman Company. ‘Twenty-five are be- 
ing built by the Barney & Smith Company 
and will be fitted with comfortable double 





—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 





seats. The remaining twenty two, which are 
being built by the Pullman Company, are in- 
tended for the lines east of El] Paso and are 
all chair cars. The delivery of these coaches 
will commence in June. 





There are being constructed for the South- 
ern Pacific lines as a whole, in the eastern 
shops seventy-five forty-foot refrigerator cars, 
sixteen hundred forty-ton box cars, one thou- 
sand forty-ton flat cars, five hundred stock 
cars and six hundred and twenty-five large 
capacity oil tank cars. The oil tank cars are 
of twelve thousand eight hundred and fifty 
gallons capacity, and are equal to twice as 
many ordinary sized oil tank cars. 

The California Outdoor Art League, affili- 
ated with the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association and incorporated last Au- 
gust, has come into existence in response to 
the long-felt, but feebly expressed desire of 
the community to see San Francisco clothed 
in garments befitting her natural beauty and 
dignity. 

According to the articles of incorporation, 
the league has, in a broad sense, for its aims 
and objects, “to preserve the natural attrac- 
tion of localities and to enhance the beauties 
thereof through the artistic development of 
parks, gardens, streets and of all objects 
which go to the construction and embellish- 
ment of cities and towns.”’ The league is com- 
posed of earnest men and women, who will 
allow no obstacles to discourage them from 
carrying out their cherished plan of making 
San Francisco a perfect type of the ideal 
city. 








Fast morning trains, San Francisco to Bak- 
ersfield and Bakersfield to San Francisco, 
leaving both terminals at 8 A. M., were inau- 
gurated by the Southern Pacific Company 
January 15th. The day specials pass Fresno 
at 2:30 P. M. southbound, and 11:05 A. M. 
northbound, make direct connections with 
Visalia and Hanford, stop at important sta- 
tions only, and arrive at Bakersfield 5:40 
P. M.; San Francisco 5:25 P. M. These 
trains are equipped with Pullman parlor- 
buffet cars and finest of coaches, and form 
a notable and popular addition to the San 
Joaquin valley service. 





On the change of time card January 15th 
the Southern Pacific placed in service an owl 
train leaving San Francisco 11:25 P. M., ar- 


‘ 
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riving at Fresno 6:02 A. M.; Visalia, 7:35 
A. M.; Hanford, 8:12 A. M.; Bakersfield, 
9:25 A. M. This will enable San Joaquin 
valley visitors to San Francisco to attend 
places of amusement or spend an evening with 
friends. Sleepers to both Bakersfield and 
Fresno will be sidetracked at Oakland pier 
and may be occupied at once on arrival of 
8:05, 9:10, 10:15 or 11:25 boats. Buffet 
breakfast wiil be served on Bakersfield sleeper 
between 6 and 9 A. M. 


A PHOTOGRAPH 


FROM 


The northern counties of this state are 
really a network of gold-bearing quartz 
ledges. Shasta, Trinity and Siskiyou are full 
of them. In many cases these ledges are 
narrow and have been neglected on that ac- 
count, says the San Francisco Chronicle. Be- 
fore the copper belt of Shasta county was 
opened and smelters erected many of these 
veins would not pay to operate. The volume 
of ore extractable from them was too small 
to warrant the erection of a mill and the 
grade too low to pay for milling in small 
quantities. However, when the smelters were 
erected there, a market was created for the 
ore from these narrow veins, as it supplied 
the flux needed in the reduction of the base 
metal. The gold quartz miner was thus re- 
lieved of the cost of milling his ore to re- 
cover the precious metal, and the smelter for 
the sake of the flux, paid him the value of 
its gold contents on delivery. This arrange- 
ment has been mutually profitable, the base 
metal miner getting fluxes for nothing and 
the gold quartz miner having his ore reduced 
for the mere cost of transportation from his 
mine to the smelter. 
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Assessor Dodge, of San Francisco, has com- 
piled a table showing that in four years, from 
1898 to 1902, the entire assessment of per- 
sonal property in the state was increased 
%93,981,000—or from $156,955,000 in 1898 
to $250.736,000 in 1902. Two-thrds of the 
entire gain made in the state was in San 
Francisco. All of the counties but four 
showed an increase, but the gain for four 
years in some of the most important counties 
has been very small in proportion to that 
made in other counties. 

The following show a gain of $1,000,000 
and over: San Francisco, $61,900,000; Los 
Angeles, $8,100,000; Alameda, $2,200,000; 
Kern, $2,000.000: Contra Costa, $1,800,000: 
Fresno, $1,400,000; San Diego, $1,300,000; 
Shasta, $1,100,000; Humboldt, $1,000,000. 
Lassen, Ventura, Kings, Santa Barbara, Mon- 
terey, San Mateo, San Luis Obispo, Tulare, 
Sacramento, Butte and Mendocino show gains 
over $500,000. 

A gain of less than $500,000 and over $100,- 
000 was made in the following counties: 
Modoe, Sonoma, Merced, Riverside, Madera, 
Stanislaus, Tuolumne, Tehama, Solano, Yolo, 
Placer, Yuba, Siskiyou, Calaveras, Santa 
Cruz, Glenn, Orange, Inyo, Marin, Amador, 
Colusa, Sutter, Napa, Lake and Mariposa. 

As showing of gain less than $100,000 in 
four years, there were only the counties of 
Santa Clara, Del Norte, San Benito, San 
Joaquin, Trinity, El] Dorado, San Bernardino 
and Alpine. 
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Plays and the Players 


MISS VIRNA WOODS, AUTHOR AND DRAMATIST 


Miss Virna Woods of Sacramento, au- 
thor of the new play, “Lord Strathmore,” 
has done much to in- 
crease the glory of the 
star of literature in the 
west. It is not so much 
that she has written two 
accepted plays, but that her first work 
in this kind of literature wears the 
stamp of such high rank. 

Her first play, “Horatius,” is a 
Roman tragedy in blank verse, based on 
Levy’s tale of the three Horatii and the 
three Curiatii. It was written for and 
played by Frederick Warde in repertoire 
in the season of 1901 and 1902, and was 
much praised and well reviewed by 
critics. The beauty of the language and 
the smoothness and strength of the verse 
place it in the same category as Stephen 
Phillip’s tragedies. The dramatic force 
of “Horatius” resulted in an order from 
Warde’s manager, Mr. Traitel, for a play 
on “Strathmore,” Ouida’s novel. 

“Lord Strathmore” is an intense mod- 
ern tragedy, showing the evils rather 


THE AUTHOR 
OF “LORD 
STRATHMORE”’ 


than the quiet pleasures of English life; 
it closely follows the story written by 
Ouida and contains some of the elements 
of interest that are included in “Ca- 
mille.” The notices of its progress in 
the south and west during this season 
are very fine. It will reach San Fran- 
cisco in March. 

Miss Woods’ success in the adaptation 
of her pen to play writing is not an ac- 
cident. She studied her art from a pro- 
fessional point of view, and that she has 
done so much in so short a time is due 
to the scholastic use, and not to the 
abuse of her genius. 

Miss Woods came to California from 
Zanesville, Ohio. Her first work was 
descriptive verse, and she has contrib- 
uted poems to the leading magazines, in- 
cluding the Atlantic, the New England 
Magazine and the Chautauquan. “The 
Amazons,” a lyrical drama, was her first 
book, and its merit was recognized by 
the critics east and west. She has con- 
tributed several serials and many short 
stories to general literature, and is the 
author of three novels, “A Modern Mag- 
dalen,” “Jason Hildreth’s Identity” and 
“An Elusive Lover.” 

Since the production of “Lord Strath- 
more” Miss Woods has completed a play, 
the scene of which is laid in Paris at 
the time of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew; it is called “Charles IX.” 

Linttian H. SHvey. 


The sensation of the month, in San 
Francisco, was Nance O’Neil’s Lady 


Macbeth. Miss O’Neil had been doing 
her best with “Camille” and a number 
of other frayed dramas, and her friends 
had been doing their best to find some- 
thing in her interpretations that was a 
proof positive of her right to be classed 
with the first ladies of stageland; some- 
thing that would put genuineness into 
their enthusiasm and spellbind the gal- 
lery and the boxes. But Nance would 
not do the necessary thing. She was 
almost the same Nance who was praised, 
three years ago, for her big voice, her 
Junoesque beauty and the promise of 
greatness she gave. 

But this month came “Macbeth” and 
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wiped out sins of the past. The critics, 
who had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to praise, shouted until they were 
hoarse and the suspense of several sea- 
sons was over. Nance O’Neil reads the 
part with a power and daring that none 
of her, almost countless, predecessors 
have given it, and makes one wonder how 
the refined interpretations of other ac- 
tresses were tolerated. Nance O’Neil’s 
Lady Macbeth ranks her with the great- 
est actresses. 


\fter the deluge of cheap musical 
farces that have masqueraded as comic 
operas, the revival of “The Mikado” at 
San Francisco’s Tivoli is refreshing. 
“he Mikado” has been off the boards so 
long that it comes back with almost the 
giamor of newness and the music and 
book have a sparkle that time has done 
little to dim. Gilbert and Sullivan are 
here at their best, and their best is the 
best that the world has had in 
the way of comic opera. Lis- 
tening to the music, one real- 
izes Why the airs in the scores 
of later composers seemed on 
first acquaintance, like old 
friends. The Tivoli company 
does very well in the piece. 
Caro Roma, a San Franciscan 
who, according to report, for 
the past five years has been 
gathering large bunches of 
laurels in European opera 
houses, is in the east, and 
does well considering the rep- 
utation she has to live up to. 
The Tivoli management in- 
tends reviving several of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas— 
which is gladsome news. 

Margaret Cameron Smith, 
of Oakland, whose © short 
stories have won for her an 
enviable place among success- 
ful writers, is to have a num- 
ber of plays brought out in 
hook form by the McClures’. 
One of these, “The Klepto- 
maniac,” was recently pro- 
duced by the students of the 
Wheatcroft - Stanhope __Dra- 
matie School, New York. Mrs. 
Smith is an adept in the art 
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of crisp dialogue, and is one of the few 
who sees and laughs, good-naturedly, at 
the foibles of the world. 


The James and Warde combination will, 
besides “The Tempest,” present “Francesca 
Di Rimini” at the Columbia, San Francisco. 

Anna Held and her big company of star 
players and the finest groupe of chorus girls 
on the stage, will appear at the Columbia 
Theater, San Francisco, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 9th, in “The Little Duchess.” 





“Arizona” is to play a return engagement 
at the Columbia in February and another 
early attraction will be William Gillette in 
“Sherlock Holmes.” 


Among the vaudeville artists to appear at 
the Orpheum, San Francisco, during Febru- 
ary are the Dumond Parisian minstrels; Lot- 
tie Gilson, known as “the little magnet;” 
Maxwell’s male quintette; Nelson’s comiques 
direct from London; John T. Sullivan and 
company in Sydney Grundy’s clever comedy, 
“Captain Huntington ;” the Martinetti troupe 
of acrobats; Cole and Johnson, authors of 
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all the late colored song successes; Lola 
Yberri, the famous Spanish dancer; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jimmy Barry, in their absurdity, “A 
Skin Game;” Franco Piper, a_ sensational 
banjoist; the Quantor Basque, a strong Eu- 
ropean singing act. 


The February attractions at the California, 
San Francisco, include Hoyt’s “A Stranger in 
New York,” presented by Miller and Saylors’ 
clever company, headed by the noted come 
dians, John Campbell and William Kelle: 
Mack. On the road this excellent organiza 
tion also presents Hoyt’s “A Trip to China 
town.” 

For the week of February 8th the Califor- 
nia will present Yale’s everlasting “Devil’s 
Auction,” with striking spectacular features, 
a big chorus of pretty girls and clever dancers 
and all of the other things that have gone to 
make this extravaganza popular. 

This will be followed by William A. Brady’s 
“TLover’s Lane,” the first in San Francisco. 
Then comes Belasco’s “Heart of Maryland,” 
with a powerful cast, headed by Miss Alma 
Kruger, who has succeeded Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter in the leading role. 

At the new Theater Republic, San Fran- 
cisco, Ralph Stuart is winning success in his 
presentation of romantic comedies. The list 
of plays includes “The Master at Arms,” the 
best of all the Don Cesar de Bezan pieces; 
an elaborate production of “Monte Cristo,” 
“By Right of Sword,” “On Probation” and 
several new ones that have not as yet been 
announced, : 


Books and Writers 


California has a good claim upon 
Eleanor Gates, author of “The Biogra- 
phy of a Prairie Girl,” 
and should be proud to 
put forth its claim since 
the book is an altogether 
notable contribution to 
the literature of the west. “The Biog- 
raphy of a Prairie Girl” is aptly named. 
It tells of the life of a girl born and 
bred on a Dakota farm, and it tells it in 
a simple, unadorned way that makes it 
interesting. It is a book without a plot, 
without even the always-expected love 
story. It is just a series of pictures, 
showing the development of a guileless 
life in a part of the world new to civil- 
ization, and yet it has a charm that is in- 
describable. One follows, with absorbing 
interest, the trivial incidents that fill the 
days of the little prairie girl. One feels 
a keen delight over her triumph at the 
Christmas entertainment, listens intently 


ELEANOR 
GATES AND 
HER BOOK 


“The Biography of a Prairie Girl,” by 
Eleanor Gates; The Century Company, pub- 
lishers. New York. Price $1.50. 


to the story of her pet cowbird, of her 
tame badger, of her first day at school, 
and stands, fear-filled, with the anxious 
mother and brothers when death hovers 
over the little girl’s cot. 

The book is refreshingly free from the 
thread-bare tricks that so many authors 
rely upon for success. ‘There is none of 
the strife to be original or smart and 
the temptation to be melodramatic has 
been resisted, although there are abund- 
ant opportunities for this in the prairie 
fire, the death in the blizzard, an Indian 
foray, a cattle stampede. The experi- 
ences are given in plain fashion and it is 
this simplicity and sincerity that gives 
the book its effectiveness. 

To readers the world over the book 
must appeal, but it should have a par- 
ticular interest to Californians for, as 
has been said, California has a claim 
upon the book, since California did much 
to make the writing of it possible. 

Eleanor Gates, the original of the 
prairie girl, left the Dakota farm at the 
age of twelve and came with her family 
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to California. For several years she 
lived on a ranch not far from Redding 
and many of the incidents recorded in 
the book happened there. It was there 
that Miss Gates taught school. Her idle 
hours were spent in riding about the 
country and to the intimate knowledge 
of the trails and byways of the moun- 
tains, thus gained, she may be said to 
owe her launching on the uncertain sea 
of journalism. A reporter from a San 
Francisco newspaper was sent up Red- 
ding way for news of a desperado who 
mede much good “copy” in his day. 
Trough the aid of the daring, little 

iol mistress the bandit was traced to 

hiding place and was, finally, cap- 
tured. It was, no doubt, this coming in 
touch with the exciting side of journal- 
ism that turned Miss Gates’ thoughts 
toward the pencil as a means of liveli- 
hood, for, a short time after the capture, 
she startled her family by the announce- 
ment that she was going to San Fran- 
cisco to try her fortune among the news- 
papers. 

Miss Gates was not a “pronounced suc- 
cess” as a journalist. It is recorded that 
a city editor once remarked while blue- 
penciling a story written by her: “That 
girl is either an idiot or a genius.” If 
he is still in doubt, a perusal of the prai- 
rie girl’s story, that story that has set all 
the literary world talking, will convince 
him that she has in her possession, at 
least, a spark of the fire that never goes 
out. 

Miss Gates’ one ambition was to take 
a university course and to that end she 
worked. She attended Stanford for a 
while and later entered the University 
of California. While there she wrote 
several plays, two of which were pro- 
duced by the students. It was also there 
that she met her husband, Richard Tully, 
who is making a name for himself as a 
dramatist. 

Miss Gates is a cousin of Alyce and 
Gertrude Gates of San Francisco, and it 
was in their home that she did much of 
her literary work. The writing of “The 
Biography of a Prairie Girl” grew out 
of a series of failures. While in New 
York she submitted several stories to the 
“Century,” but they were pronounced 
unavailable. Looking about for some- 
thing that might possibly please, Miss 
Gates decided to try a story of life in 
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Dakota. She submitted it and, to her 
surprise, was told that if she could do 
a series of such stories the Century Com- 
pany would publish them. Before she 
left the office the book was blocked out. 
It was finished last summer in Santa 

Cruz. LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 
To have three books launched within 
a month, and that by one of the leading 
publishing houses of the 
THREE BOOKS world, is a distinction 
BY ELLA of which any author 
HIGGINSON might well feel proud. 
This distinction has 
fallen to Ella Higginson, who resides in 
Whatcom, Washington, and who for 
years has been turning out much that is 
worth while in the way of literature. The 
books, which are brought out by the Mac- 
millan Company illustrate the various 
phases of Mrs. Higginson’s art. One, 
“Mariella of Out West,” is a complete 
novel; one is a collection of verses, and 


“Mariella of Out West,” by Ella Higginson ; 


Macmillan Company, publishers; price $1.50. 
“A Forest Orchid and Other Stories,” by 
Ella Higginson; Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers; price $1.50. 
“When the Birds Go North Again,” poems 
by Ella Higginson; Macmillan Company, 
publishers; price $1.50. 
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the third, “A Forest Orchid and Other 
Stories.” The short stories are delight- 
fully told, but there is too much uni- 
formity of subject about them to sustain 
interest. The verses have, in many in- 
stances, the touch of true poetry and 
paint the glories of the Puget Sound 
country as only one who knows it inti- 
mately and loves it well could paint them. 
It is, however, through “Mariella of 
Out West” that Mrs. Higginson estab- 
lishes her right to permanent literary 
recognition. It is a book of very consid- 
erable value and the people in it are liv- 
ing, breathing men and women. 
the story of a girl whose environments 
frustrate her desire for culture. Her 
first love is for an uneducated ranchman 
who is, in turn, devoted to her. They 
are separated and then Mariella meets 
and loves a man who is well acquainted 
with books and who teaches her much. 
She has promised to marry the ranchman 
and intends keeping her promise, but 
he, discovering that she no longer loves 
him, releases her. The death of the 


ranchman is one of the most pathetic 
bits of fiction written in a long time. 
The style of the book is pleasing and the 
author has caught perfectly the atmos- 
phere of the Puget Sound country. 


There are few to whom the natural 
wonders of Catalina island appeal so 
strongly as they do to 
Professor Charles F. 
Holder, of Pasadena, 
if one may judge from 
the delight he finds— 
and gives—in writing of them. To his 
skillful pen and careful research the 
world is indebted for much of the knowl- 
edge it has of that fascinating little 
island that has helped make California 
famous, and in his latest book, “The Ad- 
ventures of Torqua,” he adds consider- 
ably to the store. 

But it is not alone as a descriptive 
work that “The Adventures of Torqua” 
recommends itself. In fact, the descrip- 
tions simply lend color to one of the most 
interesting tales of adventure printed in 
a long time. The King of Spain, for po- 
litical reasons, sends two young nobles to 


PROF. HOLDER’S 
“‘ADVENTURES 
OF TORQUA” 


“The Adventures of Torqua,” by Charles 
Frederick Holder, of Pasadena, Cal.; Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, Boston. Price $1.20. 
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one of the missions of California where 
they are to be, virtually, exiled. At the 
mission they form a friendship with an 
Indian boy, Torqua, and the three es- 
cape to Catalina island. They are pur- 
sued by Spanish soldiers, but manage to 
evade these and, for about two hundred 
and fifty pages, do and dare all sorts and 
conditions of thrilling things. The 
Spanish boys, taught by Torqua, become 
expert in all the arts of the Indians and 
live the life of the natives until the 
wreck of a Spanish galleon, from which 
they rescue an influential Spaniard and 
his daughter, furnishes a means of leav- 
ing the island. They construct a boat, 
and, rich from the treasure found in the 
galleon, return to Spain where the po- 
litical intrigues against them are ex- 
posed and they are restored to royal 
favor. Torqua goes with them and two 
years later the three friends return to 
California, where the Spanish youths 
have been given important positions un- 
der the King. 'Torqua goes back to his 
people only to find that they have been 
taken to the missions. He incites them 
to rebel, is defeated and escapes. The 
story is told in a simple, direct way, to 
appeal to boys, and the skill of the au- 
thor has enabled him to weave in a fund 
of interesting information without 
breaking the thread of the narrative. 
L. M. 

“Modern Mexico” presents in its December 
number several articles of interest to those 
who are contemplating investment in the 
southern republic. “Mexico and the Gold 
Standard” gives a terse explanation of why 
Mexico persists in adhering to the silver dol- 
lar, from which ‘nearly every other country 
has turned its face. In “Climbing Ixtacci- 
huatl” the reader finds a well-told account of 
one of the few ascents that have been made to 


the almost inaccessible summit of the 
“Woman in White” of the Aztecs. 


“Vick’s Family Magazine” for December 
contains a variety of reading for the home 
circle, pleasant stories for both children and 
grown people, helpful hints for the house- 
keeper and useful articles on floriculture. 
This publication is one that should be a fa- 
vorite in California, where flowers, to which 
it is mainly devoted, bloom the year around. 


“The Rural Californian” for December is 
replete with things of interest to farmers in 
general and to the California farmer and 
fruit grower in particular. 
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wee, merry, helpless, care-free bit of life 


Mother and Babe 


Wee, merry, helpless, care-free bit of life, 
With blue eyes quick to beam forth radiant 
joy, 
Can Time, relentless, e’er thy light destroy ? 
May she not hope to save thee future strife? 


For her thou hast fulfilled vague, glorious 
dreams— 
Thou tiny atom of humanity — 
The heavenly gates to that vast mystery 
Of motherhood have opened wide; she seems 


To stand where gently rustle angels’ wings, 
Her ear attuned to the celestial strain. 
Wide are the visions future hopes attain. 

In her fond breast her heart, tumultuous, 

sings. 
—Ida C. Wightman. 


Louisville Couwrier-Journal—It is never too 
late to praise a good thing, and the holiday 
(December, 1902), number of the California 
magazine, SUNSET, should have some men- 
tion for its beauty and originality. It tells 
by picture and text of the wonderful land 
beyond the Sierras, and makes a specialty of 
its art work and decorations. The December 
number has a beautiful color cover and an 
outer envelope to protect it. Leland Stanford 
University is the subject of three leading ar- 


Sunset Rays 





ticles, one a song. There are Christmas 
stories and Christmas features, all of Cali- 
fornia, and by writers of the far west. A fine 
bit of personal reminiscence of Frank Norris 
by William Dallam Armes is one of the best 
bits in the book. Altogether the magazine, 
from cover to cover, deserves the warmest 
commendation and praise. SUNSET is pub- 
lished by the Southern Pacific Railroad, Pas- 
senger Department, 4 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, California. 


A Los Angeles Memory 


Comrade, I’ve been on the heights out yonder, 
Straining my eyes o’er the breakers free 

lo the lovely spot where the sun is setting, 

Setting and sinking into the sea. 


The sky was full of the fairest colors— 
Pink and purple and shades of green, 
With great soft masses of gray and amber, 
And beautiful rifts of gold between. 


And the shafts of light pastelled the ocean 
“ar across to the shadowy rim; 

Emerald paths o’er the trackless waters— 

Lighting us on to hope and to Him. 


And there it sits, that fairest city, 
Far in the west by the mighty deep; 

Towers and castles and chapels glowing 
Like blessed dreams that we see in sleep. 


Out of the sea, when the sun is setting, 
It rises, majestic and fair to view; 

No trace of ruin, or change of sorrow, 
No signs of age where all is new. 


Forever sunny, forever blooming, 
Nor storm nor frost can touch that spot 
Where the happy people are ever thankful, 
The bitter pangs of the past forgot. 
—D.S8. B. 
Los Angeles, California. 


An Admirable California 
Magazine 

Modern railway enterprise expresses itself 
about as strongly in the amount and charac- 
ter of its advertising as in anything it under- 
takes. Of all the big roads, says the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Leader, none does anything so 
fine as the Passenger Department of the 
Southern Pacific, with its monthly magazine, 
SunsEr. Ordinarily, such a magazine would 
betray its purpose at once. It would be the 
open medium by which the road would ex- 
ploit its excellencies, and the space would be 
given over to tedious self-praise. SUNSET, 
however, pursues a wiser policy. It is of 
first-class literary worth; what advertising 
there is comes in incidentally. One finds it 
in the regular advertising pages, where it 
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would be placed in one of the other big maga- 
zines. 

What Sunset does is to interest people in 
the country through which it runs, by means 
of story, poem, history and picture. It does 
this, though, with no slant in the direction 
of commercialism. Its matter would be 
equally in place in an eastern magazine. Here 
in the Christmas number, for instance, among 
a lot of good matter, is an exceedingly effec- 
tive description of the Stanford University, 
and its pictures could not be bettered in an 
informing and artistic way. Then there is 
a strong serial story of California life by 
Flora Haines Loughead, who once wrote one 
of the most vivid convict stories in the lan- 
guage. There is an essay by Gelett Burgess; 
a poem by Edwin S. Martin; some excellent 
reproductions of water colors by McComas 
and Raleigh; a stirring account of “Califor- 
nia Duck Hunting,” and the final chapter of 
Captain John P. Finley’s “Discharging a 
Philippine Army.” There are well-written de- 
partments devoted to the stage and books, 
and in this last the late Frank Norris is con- 
sidered, with the best critical spirit his un- 
timely death has called forth. 

Cleveland will be interested in this maga- 
zine from other causes. It is edited by 
Charles Sedgwick Aiken, a grandson of good 
old Dr. Aiken, endeared to this community by 
his many years of helpfulness at the Old 
Stone Church here. 


He Stooped to Me 


He stooped to me. My feet were worn 
With traveling o’er a rugged way, 

And jagged rocks my hands had torn, 
And all life’s skies were somber gray. 
High o’er my head the storm cloud piled, 

And all my heart was sore afraid, 
(For I was but a little child) 
And lurking shades my soul dismayed— 
He stooped to me. 


He stooped to me. I urged no claim, 
For from Him I had wandered long, 
Had laughed with Guilt, and walked with 
Shame, 
And known the lilt of Error’s song. 
Ay, but a foolish child was I; 
I dared not make a plea to Him, 
And yet He heard my weary sigh, 
And saw mine eyes with tears were dim, 
And stooped to me. 


He stooped to me. .In His great arms 

He held me closely to His breast, 
And soothed my foolish, vague alarms, 

And gave me peace, and gave me rest. 
I dare not say that as of yore 

My wayward feet shall never stray, 
But black despair can come no more, 

For ever to myself I say: 

“He stooped to me.” 
—Alfred J. Waterhouse. 
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The Difference 


A frowning beach, a biting wind, 
Rain-dripping clouds, bad weather; 
Yet, in my sight, all things were right. 

For we were there—together. 


Deep azure skies, the ocean sleeps, 
The air is sweet and mellow; 
But I feel old, and glum, and cold. 
She’s with—another fellow! 
——Charles Townsend, in Four-Track News. 


San Francisco Chronicle—Sunset for Jan 
uary is full of finely executed pictures an 
readable articles. Two papers on New O1- 
leans, with many reproductions of fine ph« 
tographs, give a word picture of this mos 
picturesque of cities which will be the scen« 
next month of the annual Mardi Gras fe-~ 
tivities. Casper W. Hodgson in “Up Ore 
gon’s Rogue River,” gives an interesting ac 
count of a trip through one of the wildes 
regions of the coast,, with some superb view 
of waterfalls and mountain streams. Charle 
S. Aiken, the editor, in “Thanksgiving Or 
anges,” tells of the recent display made it 
the Ferry nave, and illustrates his pape. 
with some remarkable photographs by Tib 
bitts. There are good stories by Flora Haine- 
Loughead, Elizabeth Gerberding and Bourdo: 
Wilson, and some pretty verses by Grace Hib 
bard, Arthur J. Burdick and others. 

The Chicago Daily News—The beauties and 
natural advantages of California are ade 
quately set forth in the magazine. SUNSET 
which is published monthly by the Passengei 
Department. Southern Pacific, San Francisco 
So numerous and varied are the wonders ot 
a single state that in confining its attention 
to the Nation’s western borderland the maga 
zine shows no lack of variety or interest in 
contents. On the contrary, the range of 
topics is wide and the number of subjects 
presented surprisingly large. The beautiful 
engravings embellishing each article are at 
their best on the excellent quality of paper 
used and there is an occasional full-page 
illustration in color. The December number. 
which may be taken as a sample of this 
western publication, has for its special fea- 
tures “Stanford University—The Real and 
the Ideal,” by Cecil Mortimer Marrack, illus- 
trated with photographs; “Discharging a 
Philippine Army” (part four)—a study of 
the important work of the United States 
Army at Angel island, San Francisco har- 
bor—by Captain John P. Finley. U. S. A.; 
“California Duck Hunting.” by Al M. Cum- 
ming; ‘Where Water Is Life’—Byron Hot 
Springs, California—by John C. Klein, and 
“In Sunshine and Surf’—midwinter at Long 
Beach—by Alfred Dezendorf. These, with 
several short poems, clever romances and 
sketches, make up the number. 


SuNsET, a monthly magazine characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger 


Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. 
For sale by all newsdealers. 
Advertising rates given on application. 


year, ten cents a copy. 
the Southern Pacific. 


One dollar a 
Subscriptions received by all agents of 
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Rancho Del Arroyo Chico) 

BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Containing some 25,000 acres of fertile. a 
adapted to all branches of fruit culause, all the ~ 
grains, and to stock raising, is now subdivided || 
into parcels of from five acres and upwards, © 
and is offered for sale, to actual settlers only, 
at prices within the reach of anyone. 

“COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF" 


B. CUSSICK .. Agent 
CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


RTLETT PEARS 
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Land af Govern- 
ment price $1.25 
per acre. Water 
Rioht- Abundance 
of cheap water 
Easy terms 


$15.00 per acre. 


Land most fertile in the world. 
Gops for i902 yielded - one crop = 40.00 an acre. 
Two crops + 60.00 tos g0.00 an‘acre. Extent -about 
500.000 acres. Now under Canal 161,612 acres. 

_ Sou'rhern Paciric RaiLRoaD branch now building 
r folmperial. For further information send for 
_ ‘Album of Imperial Settlements” Illustrated Pamphlet 
_ “From Deyert toGarden” Holiday Edition of Imperial 
Press giving complete list of land owners, Address 


IMPERIAL LA Rts: co. 


224. Stowell Block LosAngé@lt California 
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i<Sk MID-WINTER ,,. 
a Plcy. 


OY anp CONTRAST THEM WITH YOUR SURROUNDINGS. 4 
) WOULDN'T YOU PREFER TO LIVE IN OAKLAND. CAL ° f 





Fic 
pra © Ree 


ARE YOU SATISFIED 
TO LIVE AMID SNOW AND ICE IN WINTER, WHEN FOR LESS MONEY YOU CAN LIVE 
BETTER IN THE MIDST OF TROPICAL AND SEME-TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND ALL IT IMPLIES? 








STREET SCENE IN OAKLAND 


IF NOT CONTENTED 
WRITE TO EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY OF THE 
OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
e FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ABOUT OAKLAND 
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Hotet MeTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts, OAKLAND, CAL. 





WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 


eee REAL ESTATE 


1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HERON, PRESIDENT MYRON T. HOLCOMB, VICE-PRES. & MGR. 


HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY 
S. M. DODGE & SON J vecsinea REAL ESTATE Incorporated 


Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate ae 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 


TEL. MAIN 147 TEL. MAIN 1267 


SEWARD M, DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 











OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


INCREASED IN POPULATION THE PAST TWO YEARS over 16,000 


If you are contemplating a change of location, select a growing city where 
unexcelled opportunities for investment are offered, as well as climate. 


Write TO-DAY to‘the Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD 
OF TRADE, Oakland, California, for illustrated literature. 








A. J. SNYDER 
YM. NCE REAL ESTATE 


REAL TATE ComPANY 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 
M60s462 8! St Oakland. Cal | Polytechnic Business College 


ese ters = Senne AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








J. H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE 12TH AND CLAY STS. OAKLAND 


Reverse All Henke The Leading Business College West of Chicago 


Write f F Catal 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. ee ne 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO, uur etacians) secs tat ier 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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SANTA BARBARA 


HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. -THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR). HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 




















DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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GENUINE 
WELLINGTON 


tO) ay 6 
BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


Starr King Bldg., 121 Geary St., 
San Francisco 
Trust Bldg., Cor. Second & Spring Sts., 
Los Angeles 


2 GOLD MEDALS 2 SILVER MEDALS 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, for the best 
and most practical method of teaching 
Foreign Languages. 


All languages taught by the Berlitz Method, 
the bestand quickest ever devised. Competent 
native teachers. Private and class instruction. 
Nearly 200 branches, with 75,000 students, in the 
principal cities of America and Europe. 

English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, Japanese. 

Trial lesson free on application to secretary. 


Commercial classes. Send for catalogue. 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR Paciric Coast 


W. AMELN AND E. GEORGE 


Meee 


Where Prosperity 








the summer 


Puget Sound, resort of the 
Continent. Climate mild and 


equable. 
the commercial and 


Tacoma, manufacturing met- 


ropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 


The DAILY NEWS 


Tacoma’s leading paper will 
publish its Annual Commercial 
and Manufacturing Edition 


Monday, January 12, 1903 


Seleleieloleielejuloiok deleleleleiot 


Send 5 cent stamps for a copy tell- 
ing of the prosperity in which you 
may wish to share. 
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THERE IS BUT ONE WAT 


TO STUDY PHOTOGRAPHY. READ 


ONE OR 
MAGAZINES. 


MORE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IF THE FIRST ONE 


IS CAMERA CRAFT YOU CAN 


DISPENSE 


WITH THE REST 


9122 A YEAR 


Your money back if you are dissatisfied 


after the first number is received 


“CAMERA CRAFT” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PROPERTIES OF 


IMPERIAL OIL COMPANYg 


KERN RIVER DISTRICT 
c A UTIFORNIA 
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[WEST COAST, WIRE “IRON, WORKS, 
me 9 FREMONT, ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 4 


Seemsmesmse! West Coast Wire & Iron Works 


Rs i REIS fis: 17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CA... 


CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION 
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| FINE TOOLS 
SHOP SUPPLIES MACHINERY) 


CC. W. MARWEDEL 


58 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL) 
PACIFIC COAST AGENT RANDOLPH-CLOWES CO. BRASS AND COPPER MILLS [7 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE 


Is pronounced by eminent authorities to be “The best magazine published from a golf. i 
er’s standpoint.” It is golf and nothing but golf. The subscription price is $1.00 a year.) 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE, 269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS} 








iva: R IRON & STEEL oO 


= TRACK 


i G SC B O LT S 
e e 7 a Vig les 


eet PICKS, CROW Ann Pei 
AS 3 ERS. R. R. AND CL, ' 

| At EL GRAPH AND TELEPHONE . 
(tee EEE FEL INSULATOR PINS EPL roy ARS. 


PMENy 
TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


_ Oliv CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED © 


VER |RON & STEEL’ 


PITTSBURGH, U. S.A. 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 
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Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Railroad 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 





We build. TRAcTION ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Erc., Ec. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON # # 2 CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST.LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











M_-higan Central 


_he Nraygara Falls Route.” 


FOUR 
FAST TRAINS 


In both directions, between Cuicaco 
and Detroit, and NraGara FAtts, 
Burrato, New York, Boston, and 
Eastern points, with finest equipment 
of Through Sileeping,Dining 
and Buffet-Library Cars. 

All day trains stop five minutes 
at Falls View, directly overlook- 
ing Niagara Falls. 

Send 6 cents postage for NIAGARA FALLS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

O. W. RUGGLES, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 






















THE RECOGNIZED....... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
wo TOURISTS 


























Major Wm B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor aT THE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 
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10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest che | 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 
a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 5 -Acre 
Homes, 60 Minutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. , 


> Wooster, Whitton & s 
Mg Montgomery RS 


C7 . 
fer Street, SAX ‘ 


Attention California Homeseekers ! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. ::  :: 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICACO NEW YORK WORCESTER DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 
American Steel Wire Sand Line 


Brittan Automatic Drilling Swivel 
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PACIFIC WORKS 
GENERAL COAST OFFICES 


FOLSOM AND SIXTEENTH STS. 


CITY SALES OFFICE 


8 AND 10 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GEO. H. ISMON 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENT 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 














AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. Situ, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. CoLvIN, Sales Agent 
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D N HON Real Estate, Insurance, Build: 
e * 9 ing and Loan and Mines 

Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 properties, farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application. 























LATTES 
TRICYCLE 
COMPANY 


We manufacture Tricycles, Tricycle 
Chairs, Invalids’ Rolling Chairs and hos- 
pital appliances. If you require some 
means of getting around and have tried 
other machines with only indifferent suc- 
cess, send for our Catalogue and see 
what we can do for you. 


2018 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Redwood Mills, Pine Mulls, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CO. 


Wholesale Lumber 








Shipping and Commission 


6 CALIFORNIA STREET 





: Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR SALE BY 


The C. B. Kaufman Railway Supply Co, 


69 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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(ives er — | The Modesto Lumber Co, 


Green Pickled C. R. TILLSON, Manager 


PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL Building Materials of All Kinds 
OUR OWN PRODUCTION Li C t d B . k 
We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen ime, Lement an ric 
years old, near Stockton, California. Wire and Picket Fencing 


Manufacturers of 
H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. Moore & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


‘je. eeuee Monterey Investment Company 


T. J. FIBLD, Vice-President 
CHARLES CakkR, Cashier (INCORPORATED) 


oe oo Secretary INSURANCE REAL ESTATE ABSTRACTING MONEY LOANED 
Gia HOUSES FOR RENT COLLECTIONS MADE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Our business is selling property in and about Monterey and throughout the county. We make a specialty 
of negotiating loans and of caring for property of non-residents. 


screen J.M. LITCHFIELD & CO. 3 


AND Fine Military, Navy and Merchant § POST st. } 











YARDS AT 
MODESTO,-WATERFORD and TURLOCK 
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WORKMANSHIP 


ARE TAILORING SAN 
OF THE BEST FRANCISCO 
MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 
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“To the East 


VIA 


CHICAGO 


The route east from California 
via San Francisco, 


The Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North-Western R’ys 


Is a superior one in several particulars. It 
is the short line between San Francisco and 
Chicago; it offers a service of three mag- 
CLOCK TOWER, NORTH-WESTERN nificently furnished fast trains every day in 

ee Te the year; less than three days is required for 
the journey; the route is over the old Pioneer Trail, direct, free from 
heavy grades, and over the only double-track railway between 
the Missouri River and Chicago. 

The Overland Limited, daily from San Francisco to Chicago, with 
close connections from Los Angeles, is the most luxurious train in the 
world. The arrangements provided for the comfort of passengers are 
most complete, including dining car service (a la carte) of the highest 
class, bath, buffet, barber, library, telephone, observation, compartment 
and drawing-room sleeping cars. 

Personally conducted excursions, in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco without change, every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and to St. Paul-Minneapolis tri- 
weekly. Tourist cars to Chicago without change every day in the 
year.  A\ll ticket agents sell tickets via this route, or apply to Pacific 
Coast Agencies of The North-Western Line at 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
617 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL. 247 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 
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LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE HOUSE 





BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, Creamery 
Engines, si Goods and 
Hoists, Etc. Supplies 
Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, Implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 
Castings for all Wire, Nails 
Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS —ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
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CELEBRATED 
LUEGER PISTOL 

HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 

GUNS, PISTOLS, ETC. 





VEHICLES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


FARM WAGONS 


BAKER X HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE V De 
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‘Monterey—California. 








There’s always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Plenty of both — and 
Shade, too, if you want 
It _ allthe year round 
At Hotei Del Monte 





ERAN Mm 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 








BROAD ano NARROW GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 





MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE . 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO, 


Gloves 
Suspenders 
Laces 
Ribbons 
Dress Goods 
Velvets 
Silks 
Flannels 
Oil Cloths 
Cottons 
Linens, etc. 
Blankets 
Calicoes 
Umbrellas 


Cutlery 
Shawls 
Notions 


Smokers’ Articles 
Stationery 
Underwear 


Hosiery White Goods 





STAPLE and FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


FURNISHING GOODS 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—— 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. §. A. 


% 
O88 8 0 


IMPORTERS OF 


Manufacturers of 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
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EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary 
J. B. Morrissry, Orland, Treasurer and Manager 
CHARLES L. DononvE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows 


CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 


LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 
PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY a 
OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS | 


IN CALIFORNIA ANY PART OF 
15000 ACRES CHOICE LAND 


Frait— a 


“4 
tock Raisin 
eatin 3 Faring N 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OWNERS 
A.B.COSTIGAN & Co. 
215 BATTERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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)WATER IS WEALTH; 





10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STA N | S LA US COUNTY, CA Li FO R N A 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 


atin 
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TUCSON 


tHE IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 
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STREET SCENE IN TUCSON 


A PERFECT renner RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


For Information Apply tt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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MOUNT._HAMILTON 


NPA FIC ic 
i JOSE IN = CALIFORNIA'S 
SANTA CLARA 


Suanavanrend OBSERVATORY 


‘ n me ‘ude “in 
OF THE MT. HA ate ad 


THEGMOUNTAIN climes “ 
STANFORD UNIVERGITY ano OLD MISSION SANTA 


CLARA aR®-ctost at Hand 
FOR DETAILS ADDRESS 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, MaNnaccr 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 
A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 
The only real PEAT or MUD Baths in this Country 
A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 
L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS january 7, 1902 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 














HALL, LUHRS & CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the 
heart of Northern California Citrus Belt. 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 


orchards in the world; within the city is the largest olive 
pickling establishment in the United States, and within one-half mile is the largest Naval orange 
orchard in California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern Califor- 
nia. Orange and olive shipments increasing 300 carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all 
the year. Oroville is a modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State 
Capital; good railroad service; orange and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according 
to location ; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock- —S poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 
D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, California 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO. 


179 First STREET San FRrRANcisco, CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base 


yu of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 
(<s Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
2) Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
mm] Superb Scenery 
y R. VU. HALTON, Manager 
+ o 
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TEMAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
Flowers and Fruits 








Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEML-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 Mines NorTH OF SAN FRANCISCO By RAIL 
Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ReEp BuurFrr, CAL. 


E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, OR. 
SM NEES 6b a 5 Wikia's <> 24194 45-00% 6.46 Agent 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
il Rue Chapelle de Grace 


RUD. FALCK....... General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA. 

J. F. VAN RENSSELAER..... General Agent 

GEO. W. ELY..... Traveling Passenger Agent 

R. O. BEAN....... Traveling Passenger Agent 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
W. V. MATLACK 


BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 


er Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 
|) rere eee er Agent 


BOSTON, MASS.—170 Washington Street 
BE. BE. CURRIER New England Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL.—193 Clark Street 


eee eeeeee 


SS os eo General Agent 
D. WILLIAMS...... City Passenger Agent 
M. SWOBD....Traveling Passenger Agent 


H. BULLARD. . Traveling Passenger Agent 

R. HALLIDAY. Traveling Passenger Agent 

a, rae hinese Passenger Agent 

GEO. M. McKINNEY, Genera! Western Immi- 

gration Agent, 238 Clark street 

CINCINNATI, 0.—53 East Fourth Street 

W. H. pagan dd yer ees General Agent 

> .. Traveling Passenger Agent 

A A eS) ee Traveling Passenger Agent 

J. SE ‘ANLEY ORR. Traveling Passenger Agent 

pe = | Traveling Passenger Agent 


Mar < 


EL b see oss sce wee Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MBXICO 
W. K. MacDOUGALD......... General Agent 
J. M. CARDENAS........ Commercial Agent 
DENVBR, COLO.—III2 17th Street 
W. K. McALLISTOR......... General Agent 


A. N. OLIVER.Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 

G. G. se oa i[vcheeks sasee General Agent 

H. F. CARTER. ...Traveling Passenger Agent 

A. di. RATCLIFES. Traveling Passenger Agent 


BL PASO, TEX. 


LO OS Sa General Agent 
SE Saree City ey» ved Agent 
FRANK HALLAM ....... Depot Ticket Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—1013 J Street 
J. F. HIXSON..Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


Se See Traveling Passenger Agent 

PCL e eb 6s beh bobs Oh 6 do Dee aS Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. H. MILLER...... Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA 

J. A. NAUGLE, General Passenger Agent, 


Sonora Railway (Limited) 
HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karisburg 


mu. PAUICE. ....2. General European Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 

Bo Tr Sr Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

OY TS Oe eee General Agents 


WILLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger 
Agent, 36 San Ygnacio street 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
Ot 6 eee ee Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
M. L. ROBBINS..Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
THOS. J. ANDERSON, Assistant General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent 
W. L. SAUCIER. . Passenger and Ticket Agent 
J. HOWARD. ...Pass. and Immigration Agent 
a9 ort . M0.—1000 Main Street 
She ekbsbanesen ee General Agent 
ae ‘ean, mx 
A 2) er yet ee Agents 


LIVERPOOL, BNG.—25 Water Street 
RUD. FALCK....... General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUB. PALCE.. «2.6. General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Assistant General Passenger 
and sed Agent 
eS 5.) ar City Ticket Agent 
C.. i. MITCHELL, .Division Passenger Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
Je 3s | See Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
ee Commercial Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
L. H. NUTTING....Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 
L. J. SPENCE....Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
a 5 .¢ <a Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent 
D. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.. .City Pass. Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
We PIERS 5 Sw a's be wk ee bes ae bole Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 
G. T. FORSYTH. Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
8S. S. FULTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 


OGDEN, UTAH 


oS eer Ticket Agent 

Cf | a ee Freight Agent 
PASADENA, _ 

a | eee Commercial Agent 
PASO aan, CAL. 

MG Oe UC eer Agent 
ee eee PA.—109 South Third Street 


Je 0, a a eae Agent 
A. M. LONGACER. Traveling Passenger Agent 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


fl. EPs PUREMINNINEIN Ss scion oo Sis 6 ews 64:0 Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—515 Park Building 
UN Rc eee General Agent 
SAM’L A. MEYERS....Traveling Pass. Agent 
M. ©. VAN HORN..... Traveling Pass. Agent 
. . Traveling Pass. Agent 
er CAL. 
a Se. | ee Commercial Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
W. E. COMAN, General 
Lines in Oregon 
H. BE. LOUNSBURY. . Traveling Freight Agent 


Passenger Agent, 


De. Ha, TEs an 04 0 Traveling Passenger Agent 

(he A. City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

Ne Agent 


nein —_ 

E. H. PRENTICE. .Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 

Se 2 eae Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 


RUD. FALCK....... General European Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Cc. J. JONES....Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

ie a INE Kise Wc i S @ 9 4:4 6 9 Oo So K-68 Agent 

W. H. WOOD..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 


WM. MERRIMAN...Freight and Ticket Agent 
0. L. DARLING. ......2. Depot Ticket Agent 
SALT — ee UTAH—201 Main Street 
Uk 4S) | @ 33555 =seeee General Agent 
SAN Fenn TEX. 
J. McMILLAN ..... Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
DRANK. DOMNATIN « <o.6 5 es cesses Agent 


— eee See. Os Fifth Street 
Nab hae BGs ee Commercial Agent 


SAN niin, CAL.—613 Market Street 


iG. W. BIMPCHOR.. «20000 00 General Agent 
PN Be A a re Sc Ticket Agent 
W. McMURRAY...Agent Information Bureau 
Se eo eee City Passenger Agent 
W. L. KNIGHT....Traveling Passenger Agent 
a. & DAVGCR....< Traveling Passenger Agent 
A re Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 

ta eg aa. -Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

J. BR. ine Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN uate pico CAL. 

B. F. WHITMER... 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 

EDO. SADA...Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

E. SHILLINGSBURG..... Commercial Agent 
SANTA — CAL. 


SBATTLE, WASH.—6I8 First Avenue 


BOS Mh, FO iv ais 6.0 <a vie wicecccie General Agent 
Ae a City Freight Agent 
W. E. SHERBROOKE..... City Ticket Agent 
PRS PR oS See City Passenger Agent 
a; BB. NAGHU..... Traveling Passenger Agent 


Cc. L. DARLING...Trav. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—803 Olive Street 

Se Eke TAP 6 6 kis ot vce cnes General Agent 

A. & ia oo ll . Traveling Passenger Agent 

BE. R. TUTTLE....Traveling Passenger Agent 


~~ * seal 


ciated: aval eceiene ls siace ce aaa a teiaels Agent 
eYRACUSE, Nw es South Franklin Street 
ED. BROORS. 2.00500 New York State Agent 
enmnians ane. isis Pacific Avenue 
CE ED 0 cen eetcnsentes ea eeen Agent 
ver ig ARIZ. 
c. M. BURKHALTEER. Div. Pass. and Ft. Agt. 
TULARE, CAL. 
ed CANTWELL Ne aa: Sy 5ie ach wlaereiaie.ore Agent 
—— CA 
~- Ba. de SCAUDRON Eeicie outers attie.t Grats Agent 


wasn, D. C., Sil Penn. Ave. 





J. W. WA oo 55 osc ccwiccs cise ccces Agent A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
SANTA Proms CAL. WOODLAND, CAL. 
A. W.. MGPHBBGON wicca ci cccc cc ceces Agent A | eee Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 
information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on 
application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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+ LACUNA 60,000 ACRES 
Sa 
+ CALIFORNIA LAND 
= Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 
KA All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 


growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and 
all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 
adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 
stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 
per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments if 


desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 
over Laguna. Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding 


oD that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to 
work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than 
anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 
owned a million. Address 


NARES & SAUNDERS, Manacers 
Laton, Fresno County, California 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
PRINTED MATTER 
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B E. ScHwap, President Cc. H, mewn, Second Vice-President* 
DANIEL EAGAN, First Vice-President F. E ATTERSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions 
up to 60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 













THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 


“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Pullman Buffet sens and en Chair Cars on All Through Trains 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSION SLEEPERS 


TO SAN FRANCISCO { Leave St. Lou = ity ee oa Pw. 


For si re uis, le e Tue sdays at 7:00 P. M. 
FROM SAN enn te 4 = io inne eee ar hae bt. 
a Waco, Flato =, fen oa re o, El Pas and Los Angeles 











FOR FAST TIME TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 
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+ Subscription price, $1.50 per year 
Mg 15 cents a copy, of all Newsdealers 
+ 

AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE ROD, 
J GUN, DOG, CAMERA, GANOB AND CAMP 
4 

A yearly volume makes a priceless collection of the choicest illustrations and literature 

* possible for sportsmen to obtain. Full of valuable information and reliable accounts of 
* exploration in new sections. A broad gauge, literary, authoritative publication for real 


sportsmen and sportswomen. Kennel department edited by James Watson. 





OUR UNPARALLELED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 
pictures here shown (size 19x 25). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are 
better subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), 
we will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition a pair of companion duck shoot- 
ing pictures in water color, entitled, “To Hit Is History,” ‘To Miss Is Mystery.” These 
pictures have made a great hit and could not be purchased in art stores for less than $10. 
One year’s subscription and this pair of pictures for $2. 


A feature of the year will be our own 


4,000 Mile Cruise Down the Amazon River 


JOHN P. BURKHARD CORPORATION 
Publishers 


Dept. S., 35 West 2list Street, = = NEW YORK 
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IN THE 


Sacramento Valley, California 


FEBRUARY is a SPRING month 
Fruit Trees and Flowers are Blooming 
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IN A SACRAMENTO VALLEY APRICOT ORCHARD 


Why not escape your February? 

February is always a pleasant month in the Sacramento Valley. 

We have good lands for small prices. 

We have plenty of work for all who are industrious. 

Come and investigate our possibilities. 

Low railroad fares for a season of seventy-five days will be in effect on and after Feb- 
ruary 15, 1903 

325 from Missouri river points. Correspondingly low rates from other sections of the 
East. 

We have pamphlets, picture books and photographs for your perusal. They are free 
for the asking. Why not writeus? 


Morris Brooke, Sacramento .................. Vice-President for Sacramento County 
OR Be NN Te Vice-President for Yolo County 
ee eae Vice-President for Placer County 
SA ee eee Vice-President for Butte County 
UR SS CS renee Vice-President for Colusa County 

i 2 ROTA, AUR ASIRY. 5 2.5 5 5s see cose snes Vice-President for Sutter County 
Ratxion Barcar, Vacaville...................- Vice-President for Solano County 

Og ot > Ce a ee Vice-President for Tehama County 
WV Ao, MORNE, AUDI OUOWE. 2. 52 5-222 cess s+ -s Vice-President for E] Dorado County 
EK. A; Womens, Baryeville...........5....60-555 Vice-President for Yuba County 

J. M. Watiine, Nevada City................... Vice-President for Nevada County 
SR AMIENS WURINIIID ios 3 oo rsscbbswinecs ssa Vice-President for Glenn County 
Di, SAMOERD, BUOUDUNDS «5.6 5502s s oes ssiss Vice-President for Shasta County 
MME Nei hee Scio bs wk Geis 23d oS SEED President, Colusa, California 

EE NIN fe Sey ors oko 'i casas wa le tases ...Secretary, Colusa, California 
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Lands in: 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. : 


Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 


Gay iim SiS 
Chee / Ayer ay 





MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE \. 





E. A. FORBES, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE . CALIFORNIA 


o 
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The Golden State Limited 


Established less than three months ago, the Golden State Limited is 
already recognized as queen of trans-continental trains. 

Innumerable letters of commendation have been received from _pas- 
sengers. Extracts from some of these letters appear below: 


‘‘Nothing could be more perfect—”’ 

‘*The service is first-class.” 

‘‘The meals are as nicely prepared and served as in any of 
the large hotels in New York or Chicago.” 

‘“The traveling public is lucky in securing such fine service.” 

‘*The Golden State Limited Zas been on time at every stop—” 

‘: Weare glad we were passengers on the Golden State Limited.” 





The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago at 7:45 P. M., and Kansas City at 
10:40 A. M. daily and runs through to Pasadena, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. Route: Rock Island and El Paso—Northeastern Systems, Chicago 
to El Paso; Southern Pacific, El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. No other 
train to Southern California makes faster time. No other train is so luxuriously 
== \ equipped — electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; Bathroom; _ Booklovers’ 
—n\ Library; compartment and standard sleepers; dining, buffet-library and observation 


| cars. 
ROUTE o) Tickets and full information at all railroad ticket offices in the United States 
: and Canada. Beautifully illustrated literature, descriptive of California, sent on 


receipt of six cents in stamps. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, Illinois 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





£. = | 
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— 
In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 


rr CHICAGO 


via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS; 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CIINC! 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


10 acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cotta 


BrTTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my 80-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 
15 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
ge with basement, large new barn, fruit drier, tray 


sheds, men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house, trays, boxes, farm implements, wagons, stock 


and every thing complete, small orange and lemo) 
Irrigation ditch runs through the place. Soil is a 
hard pan nor alkali and none better in the state. 
Yolo county and only 20 miles from the state cap 
For a series of years this place has paid interest o: 
been. Best of reasons for offering such a bargain. 
$30,000 with crop. 


mn grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, etc. 
sedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no 
It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of 
ital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, etc. 
n $55,000, and is fully as productive now as it has 
Price only $25,000 without present crop, or 
Address C. T. BIDWELL, Woodland, California 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 


Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. ‘he best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 


For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





‘““A PropucT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


c. ray 5S. CALIB@E LA 


OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900—— 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 

















considers ‘“‘ the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” you should b 
a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the illus- 
trations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in Washington 
and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Government. It is well 
edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons whose interests are 
identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 


Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Forestry 


AND 


Irrigation 
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If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President Roosevelt 


e 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Burlingame—Belmont—Beresford 


THREE: CHARMING LOCATIONS 


SAN MATEO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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PHOTO BY P. L. NOISAT SPORT IN THE SURF AT SAN MATEO BEACH 


Persons who prefer something even more removed from city influences 
than are to be obtained in a thriving town like San Mateo, 
cannot fail to be suited in some one of these other country 
communities near by. 


SAN MATEO is rejoicing in the installation and operation 
of its first street car system, which began business 
January 1, 1903. 


For details address R. H. JURY, Secretary Improvement Club, SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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NAVEL ORANGES 
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The First Oranges 


In the Market This Year were from 


PLACER COUNTY 
J. Parker Whitney’s Orchards 


Placer County grows the earliest and finest fruit, and consequently commands the 
highest prices for same, of any section in California 


AN INVESTMENT 


CAREFULLY made in the Orange Growing Industry is better than savings banks or 
life insurance 


J. PARKER WHITNEY 


Capitalist, Land Owner and authority on Orange Culture, makes the following 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


Having considerable amounts of land, situated accessible to railroads, and 
applicable for orange growing and irrigation, free from any incumbrances, I am 
willing to dispose of these in tracts at moderate prices, including orange trees at the 
market price, to responsible parties on any part of ten years’ time, at the interest 
rate of 6 per cent per annum and taxes; providing the purchaser will undertake a 
thorough planting, cultivation, protection and care, according to methods I pursue, 
or which may be improved upon to my satisfaction. Actual settlers preferred, but 
those having means for investment, not desiring at present to reside upon the prop- 
erty or its immediate vicinity, can so purchase and have the business conducted by 
responsible agents, subject to my approval, who are now trained up to it, and who 
can conduct it in all the details of preparing the land, planting, irrigating, culti- 
vating, fencing, picking fruit, packing and delivering to shipping agents for mar- 
keting. 

I consider this a superior opportunity for those who have money to invest which 
can be spared for several years without expectations of income. I believe that appro- 
priate land so planted and cared for, will, somewhat before the expiration of the ten- 
year period, have paid all the expenses incurred, including the first cost and interest, 
and then be safely estimated to have a value of $1000 per acre. In 1901 I netted 
over $133 an acre on my orange groves. 

An investment of this character may prove to be a Tontine superior to the 
offerings of any life insurance company. 








Note—Fully digest the proposition that is here made you. Write for particu- 
lars. We can give you carefully compiled figures showing the profits of orange 
culture, under the most improved methods. Address all communications to 


J. PARKER WHITNEY ORANGE LANDS 
ROCKLIN, PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














PEACHES CHERRIES GRAPES 
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| Improvement and Development Association 
[ J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 
J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. E. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 








ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, 


| 
| Grain, Dairying and Fruit 
| Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from : 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 
On the main line of the SouTHERN Paciric. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 
J 


J. H. WILLS, Secretary. 


Ee 
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PELTON WATER WHEELS | 








For continuous service and efficiency this 


wheel has been the standard for over 
years. 


Send for interesting catalog giving valuable 


information about water power. 


fifteen 





PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


New York 


115 Main St., San Francisco 155 Liberty St., 


2. st, 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


HoOMESEEKERS: 
where. Beautiful Homes. 
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Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 
Perfect Climate. 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 
To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 
7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 


FRANK M. BARR 
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LOOK AT THIS! 
SUNSET 


A Magazine of the Border. Handsomely 
ee $1.00 per year 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
The Busy Man’s Magazine...$2.50 per year 


SUCCESS 


America’s Inspiring Monthly $1.00 per year 


ALL FOR 


THREE DOLLARS 


TO ANY ADDRESS 


Mail orders direct to 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Published by Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific Company 
No. 4 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WE WANT AGENTS ror SUN- 
SET SPECIAL 
TERMS TO GOOD WORKERS 








SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 
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Over 3,000 in Use Use Distillate Benzine, 
Sizes 3 to 300 H.P. Gasoline or City Gas 


UNION GAS 
ENGINE CO. 


258 FIRST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Seventeen Years’ Experience 
We Build Marine and Hoisting 
Engines also 











*] 


THE ‘UNION’? GASOLINB=DISTILLATE ENGINES are the best and most 
economical power for running pumps, stamp mills, threshing machines, 
electric lighting and general power plants 
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Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 














or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can | You can 

Stop at . | ae thus 

Niagara ae pass 
through 
Detroit 
or 








Cleveland 


ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 





Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 








< ewer : a Or aan ne 

F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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W.C.GREENE, a, 


THE GREENE 
CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
377 BROADWAY 


EW YORKCITY. NY,US+# 


WORKS» MINES 
| Neos : : (7 LA CANANEA 
hz > = SONORA, MEXICO. 


« § ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 
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THE KENYON 


Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 





and 
Incomparable 


DON H. PORTER 





JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 
5 MARKET STREET 


Tug Boat, ““ WALTER HACKETT” 


Tel. Main 664 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 













THE 


_ Flying Dutchman 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 
SEEDERS 


DRILLS 
ALSO 


FARM WAGONS 
BUGGIES 


SOLD BY 


CALIFORNIA MOLINE PLOW CO, 


Stockton San Francisco 
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POPP DALLA 





Los Angeles 





Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 
ket. Enormous profits from 


bearing orchards. 


Correspond with 


Mt. Whitney Power Co. 


Visalia, California 








PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We 
are making money for our clients and can do so 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount) 
write for particulars. 


MERCANTILE INVESTMENT CoO. 
253 SouTH BrRoapway 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
yearly subscription. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per 
copy. Agents wanted. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 BYRNc BLOCK 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE TOTEM POLE ROVTE 


TO ALASKA AND RETURN 
On the palatial Steamship Spokane 





























Land of the 

Midnight Sun apeneeel 
Glaciers PASSAGE 
Volcanoes and 


a thousand-+ SEA 


islands-< 
en route. 





SIX EXCLUSIVE EXCURSIONS LEAVING 
TACOMA, SEATTLE AND VICTORIA 
MAY 26 - JUNE 9-23 -JULY 2-21-AUG.4 


Reservations now being made. 
Apply to company’s offices, any rail- 
road or tourist agent for rates and 
full information. Send 20 cents 
in postage to cover cost of mailing and 
receive copy of All The Year Round Tours 

beautifully illustrated, also a handsome 
colored Alaska Art Calendar. Address 


C.D.DUNANN GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


10 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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ISKTY O 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 
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“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 
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Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 
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Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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New Year’s Sport in the Pacific 


PLAYA DEL REY 
The New California Resort 


A new all-the-year-round residence and seaside town, only fourteen miles 
from Los Angeles, in the most picturesque location on the Pacific Coast. Ideal 
summer and winter climate—magnificent $300,000 hotel to be built—Venetian 
bridges, towers and esplanades on the grand lagoon, only California resort with 
both still water and surf bathing every month in the year. | 

If you want A CALIFORNIA HOME OR AN INVESTMENT, write today for 
further information regarding the opportunites we can offer you for investment 
in business and residence lots. 


THE BEACH LAND GOMPANY 
221 Conservative Insurance Bld¢g., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















| 


OROVILLE 


IS IN THE 


Heart of the Northern Citrus Belt 


We can assist you to a fine location at what will suit you, either in 
raising Oranges or deciduous fruits, Figs, Olives, Almonds or Wal-= 
nuts, or an excellent opportunity for entering the poultry business or 
dairying, where the climate is all that one could desire. Don’t spend 
another winter where you are obliged to shovel snow or coal to keep 
from freezing. You will find here a climate and a people that will please you. 


For full particulars write to J. F. WATERHOUSE, OROVILLE, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F.M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


t 
San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. | ’ 
: 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger 
acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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A SACRAMENTO COUNTY BLOOD ORANGE 


YOU CAN GROW THEM 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


ae ae 


WRITE THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


214 J Street, Sacramento 


FOR ORANGE AND OTHER PAMPHLETS & 
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: The Home Seekers’ Mecca 


'Shasta County | 
y tf 

: y uv 
: The most prosperous, the best 


opportunities for home seekers 
of any county in the State. 
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Ye ate 


Lands, $2.50 to $100 an acre. 
Fruit, Grazing, Farming Lands. 


: 

The LEADING COUNTY 

: IN MINERAL OUTPUT : 
in the State. 

: 

Ki 

: 


Opportunities Awaiting Investors! 




















Address the 


: Shasta County Board of Trade : 
REDDING, CALIFORNIA : 
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C. G WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
SECONDVICE-PRES'T, THIRDV.-P.& G. M., GEN’L PASS'R & TKT+ AGT.» 
——StT. Louis, Mo. 
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INFORMATION ABOUT 
California and the Far West 








If exact information about special sections of California and other Western 


States is desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for 


facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response 1s assured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Sec’y 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Sec’y 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Sec’y 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Sec’y 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 

California Colony Association, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C Whitmore, Sec- 
retary, Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. 
Jones, Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Sec’y 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Sec’y 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. E. Wright, Secretary 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Sec’y 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Sec’y 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec’y 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Sec’y 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Market St., San Francisco 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Com- 
pany, C. G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Good- 
rich, Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, B. S. Hogan, Sec’y 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Sec’y 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Sec’y 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, 
Jr., Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wig- 

ns, Secretary. 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, 
Secretary 

Merced Board of Trade, B. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Sec’y 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 

Mountain View Board of Trade, G. K. Estes, Sec- 
retary 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Sec’y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. 
Englebright, Secretary 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, 
Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Sec’y 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, BE. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Board of Trade, H. C. Wright, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. BE. Butler, 
Secretary 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Sec’y 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. 
Wills, Secretary 

Placerville Board of Trade, C. BE. Swisler, Chair- 
man 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Sec’y 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. 
Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, BE. W. Beebe, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. 
Hoyt, Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, 
Secretary 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. 
Duston, Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Sec’y 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, 
Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castle- 
man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. 
Wright, Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’y 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, 


Secretary 

San — County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 
ster 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, 
Secretary 


San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Sec’y 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, 
Secretary 

San — Valley Horticultural Club, San Ja- 


San a Valley Commercial Association, Col- 
vin B. Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, c. a 
Secretary 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, 
Secretary 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Sec’y 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. 
M. Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, 
President, Eden Vale, Cal. 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. 
MecMahill, Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec- 
retary 

Santa alten Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, 
Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Sec- 
retary, Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley. 
Secretary 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, 
Secretary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Secre- 
tary, Sacramento 
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Information About California and the Far West 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Sec’y 

Vacaville Board of Trade, DB. E. McFarland, Sec’y 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 


Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
bold, Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, 
Secretary 


For general information about California write to California Promotion Com- 
mittee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery street, San 


Francisco. 


OREGON 


Alco Club, Albany; J. K. Weatherford, Presi- 
dent; F. Dawson, Secretary 

Ashland Board of Trade, Ashland; G. C. Morris, 
President; Elmer Patrick, Secretary 

Benton County League, Corvallis; C. E. Wood- 
son, Secretary 

Dallas Board of Trade, Dallas; M. M. Bilis, 
President; J. C. Hayter, Secretary 

Douglas County Board of Trade, Roseburg; F. 
L. Wooley, President; Roy McClellan, Sec- 
retary 

Eugene Commerciai Club, Eugene; D. A. Paine, 
President; Frank McAllister, Secretary 

Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. 
L. Coe, President; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec- 
retary 

Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro; W. H. 
Wehrung, President; F. M. Heidel, Secre- 
tary 


Independence Board of Trade, Independence; J. 
W. Kirkland, President; R. oh Gray, Sec- 
retary 

Medford Board of Trade, Medford; W. I. Vaw- 
ter, President; J. W. Lawton, Secretary 

MeMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville; 
Chas. Grissen, President; H. S. Maloney, 
Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, Oregon City; H. E. 
Cross, President; J. W. Loder, Secretary. 

Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E 
Beach, President; J. M. Moore, Secretary 

Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; S. 
M. Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Sec- 
retary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; Ray Mc- 
Clallan, Secretary 

Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry 
B. Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Sec- 


retary 
Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. 
Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, NBW MEXICO and MEXICO 


Deming, New Mexico, Business Club, J. A. Ma- 
honey, Secretary 
Hermosillo, Mexico, Camera de Comercio, J. 
Guilleno Dominguez, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secre- 
tary, Ogden, Utah 


Phenix Board of Trade, Phenix, Arizona 

Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, 
Secretary 





Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Gompany 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 





G. C. Hyatt, President 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON 


INCORPORATED 1899 


IRON WORKS 


and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





M. P. STEIN & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
Grain, Beans, Nuts, Dried Fruit, Potatoes, Onions, Etc. 
108 West Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Proprietors of Miller Warehouses, Capacity, 18,000 Tons 





LOOK 


get their paper at our place. 


at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State —or nearly all — 
All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Iii. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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“yuu WOALY or CALIFORNIA 
GLENN 





In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. . Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one-half of the state’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the state are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the state. 
Glenn county is only eighty miles north of the state capital, and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, Cal.; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
Cal.; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, Cal. 
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IF YOU ARE 


GOING 
EAST 


IT WILL, BE WELL 
FOR YOU TO 
BEAR IN MIND 
THAT 


The Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky 
mountains, through Utah and Colorado. The scenery en route is 
wonderful— beyond description — mighty snow-clad peaks, gorgeous 
rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all 
the noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 


Through first-class sleepers daily between San 
Francisco and Chicago and 5. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily 
to Chicago, St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Passenger Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


LeROY B. JOHNSON, Freight and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Calif. 124 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt., TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Calif. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


S.K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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FREEMAN 
HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, PrRopRIETORS 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















] or “ Aeolia,’’ to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL § PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 

California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BIRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. 
A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 





PLACER COUNTY J. H. WILLS 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
ives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 

















DECATUR. 6) 
BLUFFTO.: 
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PORTERVILLE 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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One of the earliest Citrus Belts in the State. 


Desirable lands for sale by the 


Pioneer Land Company 


Fifteen hundred acres already planted in 


Bearing Orange Groves, 


which prove the value of the lands we have 
for sale. 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance on long time at seven per cent. 


Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, 
supplemented by wells. 


Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the 
State. 


Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
profitable industry. 
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VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager 
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PORTERVILLE, GAL. 
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PeOrL © SAVINGS BANK, SSS. 


WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 





DIRECTORS —————""*"*"—" 
Wm. BECKMAN J. L. HUNTOON GEo. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 
Interest Paid on Deposits Semi-Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 


Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.”’ 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 


APPLY TO —— 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 
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INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 
Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 

of Sutter County 

Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FARM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. tnc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 








YARDS: 


RED BL ame om Sierra Lumber Co. 


CORNING 
ORLAND, Glenn County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County L UMB ER . D O ORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County WINDO WS, BLINDS, Etc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte Count 
—_it-6C FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 


Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 














WILL assist Homeseekers in securing Suitable 
J, H. McSHERRY Locations, and Negotiate Transactions between 
oes § OE) = Purchasers and Owners. Property in large or small 
Tracts bought andsold. The finest fruit farms in the 


j valley. Deciduous fruits, vineyards, and alfalfa lands. 
San Joaquin County, Cal. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. 2, naa LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
sg rooney Vestibuled Train. Composite 
bare Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars, Compartment- Observa- 
tion Car _ Diner San Francisco to Chicago, 

via U. P., Cc. & N. W. and C. M..& 8t.. P. 
Double Sncwine Room Sleeping Car and 
Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via D. & R. 

G., © kk. <2. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Sleepers San Francisco to Chicago, 
via U, PC. & N. W.. and CC. M. & St. P.; 
also San Francisco to Denver, via D. & R. G. 

Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via Cheyenne, Denver and U. P. 
Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 


No. 6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. and 
C. eM. & St..F. 

Drawing Room Sleeper and Diner San F.. to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G. and Burlington. 

Drawing Room Sleeper San F. to ‘St. Louis, 
via D. & R. G. and Missouri Pacific. 

Reclining Chair Car San F. to Ogden. 

Tourist ae ga San Francisco ye : ‘hicago, 
via U.P. C.& NN. W. and C. M.. & St. Pp. 

Tourist Sieeper San Francisco ie ‘Denver, 
via D. & BR. ¢ 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
—Daily—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, ( age ag -Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via C. R. I. 
& P. Di & KG. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide-Vesti 
bule Sleepers Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Cc. & N. W.. and C. M..& St. P. and U. P. 
Wide Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car Denver 
to San Francisco, via D. & R. G. 
ie Sleepers Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
Diners Chicago to San Francisco. 


No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS~—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner Chicago to 
San Francisco, via C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P. 
and U. P.; also via Burlington and D. & R. G. 
Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to San Francisco, via M. P. and D. & R. G. 
Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San F. 
Tourist Car Kansas City to San F., via 
Denver and Cheyenne and U. P. 
Rg age Car Denver to San Francisco; via 
fae Bes Gh 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


_— CRESCENT CITY BXPRESS -— Daily — 
Buffet D. R. Sleeper Oakland to Los Angeles 
and New Orleans. D. R. Sleeper Bakersfield 
to Los Angeles; Tourist Car San F. to Chi- 
cago, and D. R. Sleeper Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via El Vaso—Rock Island line. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Vesti- 
buled Composite Library Car and Sleepers 
San F. to Los Angeles; Diner San F. to 
Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Chair 
Car San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 50. D. R. Sleeper San F. to Fresno; Buffet 
Sleeper San I. to Bakersfield. 


No. 84. Buffet Parlor Cars San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 44. GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—Dining 
Room Sleeper San F. to Chicago—on Owl- 
Observation Sleeper Santa Barbara to Chi 
cago; Compartment Sleeper, Diner and 
Library Car Los Angeles to Chicago. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily - Observation 
Sleeper New Orleans to San Francisco, Com- 
partment Sleeper New Orleans to Los An- 
geles. Sleepers Fresno and Bakersfield and 
Los Angeles to San F. Diner New Orleans 
to Los Angeles. Tourist Car Chicago to San 
F., via El] Paso—Rock Island line. 

No. 25. THE OWL _LIMITED— Daily—Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Chair Car Fresno to San Fran 
cisco. Diner Los Angeles to Mojave, and 
Fresno to San Francisco. 


No. 83. Buffet Parlor Cars Bakersfield to San F. 


No. 43. GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—Dining 
Room Sleeper Chicago to San F.—on Owl- 
Compartment Sleeper Chicago to Los Angeles 
and Pasadena; Observation Sleeper Chicago 
to Santa Barbara; Diner and Library Car 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily—Tarlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Smoker and Diner 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No.10. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper San Francisco to New Orleans; 
Compartment Car Los Angeles to New Or- 
leans; Tourist Car Los Angeles to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

Diner San Francisco to New Orleans.  An- 
nex Compartment Car New Orleans to New 
York. ‘Tourist Cars daily to Los Angeles 
and Eastern points. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRees — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San F. to Portland. 
D. R. Sleeper San F. to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento to 
Portland. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Diner San Francisco to Roseburg. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-Daftly—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper San F. to Portland. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Portland. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


NORTH BOUND. 
No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Observation Car 
and Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 7. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tour- 
ist Cars from Eastern points and Los An- 
geles to San Francisco daily. 


ROUTE 
WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily— Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper Portland to San Francisco. 
D. R. Sleeper Dunsmuir to San F. 
Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and Sacto. 
Diner Roseburg to San Francisco. 
Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 


No. 11.6HASTA EXPRESS—Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper Portland to San F. 
Tourist Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPERS 
OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 

DaiLy, Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas 
City, via Cheyenne, Denver and U. P. 

‘ Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 

f SATURDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 

. Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

} MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 

; Lake and Pueblo. 

MONDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 

Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago and St. 
Paul, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

WEDNESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 

THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via 
Salt Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 

THURSDAYS, Los ‘ee to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha 

FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Reclining Chair Car San F. to Ogden. 
DaILy, Tourist . ee San F. to Chicago, 
via U. P., C.& N. W. and C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
DarLy, Tourist Car on F. to Denver, via Salt 
Lake and D. & R. G. Ry. 

WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Se —— to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G., U. P., C. &. Ww. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and rah lady Los 

Angeles to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. 


WEST BOUND 
No.3. PACIFIC EXPRESS-—Daily 
Da1Ly, Tourist Cars Chicago to San F., via 
Cc. &N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and ee a Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. , U. P. and Fresno. 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P., D. & R. G. 
TUESDAYS, St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O. and U. P. Rys. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and MONDAYS, Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P. 
No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS- Daily 
DaiLy, Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San F. 
DaiLy Tourist Car Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco, via Denver and Cheyenne, U. P. R. R. 
DaiLy, Tourist Car Denver to San F., via D. 
& R..G. Ry. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 
WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 
THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


1 SUNSET ROUTE-VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
DAILy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Los Angeles 
and El Paso; Chair Car to New Orleans. 
‘Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS. San 
F. to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, San Francisco to 
Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San F. to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
we 1DNESDAYS San F. to Memphis, via R. I., 
~ & G. 
monbars San F. to St Louis, via R. I.,Wabash. 
THU RSDAYS. San F. to St. Paul, via R. I. and 
C., St. P. M. & O. 


TUESDAYS, San F. to St. Paul, via R. I. and 


x. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 7. PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Sleepers Los Angeles to San F. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS. Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, via I. C. and New Orleans. 

WEDNESDAYS, Chicago to San Francisco, via 
I. C. and New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, Memphis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 

TUESDAYS, St. Louis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 

THURSDAYS, St. Paul to San Francisco, via C., 
St. P. M. & O., R. I. and El Paso. 

TUESDAYS, St. Paul to San Francisco, via C. G. 
W. and C. R. I. & P., and El Paso. 


SUNSET ROUTE—-VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS-Daily 
DatLy Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via San An- 
tonio and M. K. & T. 


: WEDNESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via Fort 
Worth, T. & P. and Iron Mountain. 


No. 9. SUNSET BXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car Chicago to Oakland, via 
Cc. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Through bay Cars—Personally conducted 
SAN FRANCISCO 

MONDAYS, W EDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 
Washington, via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, from St. Louis, via M. K. & T. and 
San Antonio. 

WEDNESDAYS, St. Louis to Oakland, via [ron 
Mountain and T. & P. Rys. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


n No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS-— Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento 
( to Portland. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-— Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist Car San F. to Portland. 
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No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS—Daily 


DaiLy, Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and 
Sacramento. 


No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Car Portland to San F. 
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Power Transmissions 








SHAFTING PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS Medart ci Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 











MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISE™ sexs 
TRADE PAPERS 


Write for rates to CU RTIS-N EWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











° © 
THE CHICAGO @ ALTON RY. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas 
City and Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. Also perfect connections are made at Kansas 
City and St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket you 
over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 


- o 




















s | The completion in the near future of the double 

uburban 10 all Francisto track from San Francisco to San Jose (50 miles) 

Q makes property in Santa Clara County the best 

buy on the Pacific Coast. Its the best land in 
the world for Prunes, Peaches, Apricots and Grapes, besides paying a good interest on the investment, 


will increase in value more rapidly than any other location. Bare land for planting, $100 to $125 per 
acre. Full bearing orchard, $300 and upwards. Now is the time to buy. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SouTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE (san Hosay), CAL. 


- H “The Goose-Quill” is a new magazine that is 

he 00Se- lil agaZzine making a great sensation on account of its 

. virile contents. It is not in the least like the 

$1.00 YEARLY 10 CENTS A COPY brain-annihilating insomnia producing slush- 

mushgush magazines. Each month in addition to numerous original articles it publishes some 

notable reprint. Thus the contents of recent numbers include: Oscar Wilde’s sadly beautiful 

“Ballad of Reading Gaol’’; Rosetti’s tender poem, “Jenny’’; Buchanan’s savage attack on Swin- 

burne’s poems, entitled ‘“‘The Fleshly School of Poetry’; a scathing indictment of Elbert Hub- 

bard, entitled “About That Man in Hast Aurora’; a mordant criticism of certain recent novels, 

entitled ‘‘The Current Rage for Leg-Literature’; a searching examination of Kipling’s later 
books, entitled ‘Kipling is Dead’; Schopenhauer’s famous “Essay on Women” (translation). 

“The Goose-Quill” is for sale at all news stands, price 10c. a copy; or will be sent post-paid 

to any address on receipt of dime or stamps. Address The Manager, The Goose-Quill, Studio 

building, Chicago, Ill. 
NoteE—Those subscribing for one year ($1) will receive the above-mentioned numbers FREp. 


lies half way between San Jose 

and Palo Alto, the seat of the 

great Stanford University. 
Sunnyvale is located directly on 
the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 
depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 
families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears 
Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For terms and price on 
lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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IF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE 
YOU WILL INVEST , 
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V44 Facts for Investors 
: Mailed free 
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RUBBER (AAG 
PLANTATION CO. -\WY 
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The Only Plantation Shipping m 4 
Rubber in Commercial Quantities \.% 


213 Market Street 
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Riverside, California, set amid orange groves 
is a paradise on earth where life is luxury 2 


every day in the year. Its chief hotel> | 
FRANK A MILLER PROPRIETOR’ 


is a marvel of comfort, with equipment and sur- 

roundings artistic, picturesque and satisfying | 
WHY NOT GO THERE? 

For details write to Frank A Miller, The Glenwood, 

or the Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


| RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
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